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L THE 08TBICH. 

FABT I. 

A-fri-ca — a continent, south of Europe, 
re-al-ly — ^in truth. 

'' Would it not be fun if we could ride on a John- 
Crow ? '' little Walter Hardy said one day to his 
elder brother. "It would be like flying. We 
should go so fast, and see ever so many things." 

'' What a funny little boy you are/' replied his 
brother Jack, " to think of such a thing ; but there 
are some birds in Africa, you know, on which 
children do ride.'' 

" Are there really ? " asked Walter. *' Then I 
could perhaps catch a John-Crow and get on it P " 

'* Oh no, you could not. A John-Crow would not 
be strong enough to carry you. Those birds that 
carry little boys in Africa are very strong indeed, 
but they do not fly. They can even carry men." 

" Have they not wings P '' 

*' Very small ones." 

" What's the good of wings if they cannot fly P " 

" It helps them to run all the faster." 

'' What's the bird's name P " 

'^ Ostrich. And this bird can run as fast as any 
horse." 
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Questions : — 
On what did little Walter Hardy want to ride ? 
What do these birds in Africa P 
What use are their small wings ? 

PART II. 

Be-sert — a deserted or forsaken tract of land, 
herbs — nourishing plants, plants with soft stems. 

" What is an Ostrich like ? " asked Walter. 

" It is seven or eight feet high, has very long 
legs, two toes, and a long neck. 

*' Its face is like that of other large birds. 

"Its body is covered with feathers, some of 
which are curly, like those the lady wore yesterday 
in her hafc when she came to see us." 

" How pretty," said Walter ; " and what does it 
eat ? " 

" Herbs and vegetables." 

" Does it live in a stable ? " 

"No, you silly boy, it lives in the desert in 
Africa. It is only when the natives catch, and 
tame, the Ostrich that children ride upon its back." 

" But is it like other birds in anything else be- 
sides its face P " asked Walter. " Has it a nest, and 
does it lay eggs, and sit on them P " 

" It makes a hole in the sand, and there lays its 
eggs. During the day, when the sun is very hot, 
the mother Ostrich goes to look for her food, and 
leaves the eggs for the sun to shine upon. 

"When evening, or night, comes, the Ostiich runs 
back 'to her sand-nest, and sits on her eggs till the 
sun is very hot again." 

" Oh, how I wish I had an Ostrich," said Walter ; 
" don't you. Jack P " 

"Yes," answered his brother; "but would you like 
to hear now how the Ostrich is sometimes shot P " 
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" Very mnch," said Walter. 

" Aman takes tKe skin of an Ostrich, and dresses 
himself in it. He pushes a cane up the skin of the 
neck, 'which he can then move np and down as he 
likes. 

"With his make-believe Ostrich head he pretends 
to peck abont on the ground. In this manner he 
gete in amongst other OstricheB, sees which of them 
is the best for him to shoot, and as he stands up to 
shoot the one on which he has fixed, they all take 
fright, and are off in a moment." 




This picture will show you how fast these birds 
can rnn, for not a second ago they were beside the 
man now aiming at one of them. 
Questions : — 

Describe an Ostrich P 

What does it eat P 

Where is the nest of an Ostrich ? 

How are the eggs hatched ? 
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II. THE BOSE-APPLE. 



Ca-pi-tal — ^first-rate, very good. 

difl-oo-yer-ed — found out, seen. 

soat-ters — strews about, sprinkles around. 

It was Lucy's birthday, and three of her little 
friends had come to spend the day with her. 

They were having a good game of ''Hide and 
Seek.'^ 

Two went to hide, and then the other two chil- 
dren went to look for them. 

Kate and Sarah hid behind a rock, and were soon 
found, but when Lucy took Emily to hide, she chose 
such a capital hiding-place for herself and her friend, 
that they were not discovered for a very long time. 

And shall I tell you where they went P 

Just behind a Rose-apple hedge, that had grown 
very thick. 

Lucy liked to eat the yellowish pink fruit, called 
Bose- apple, which is so named because it tastes like 
the Bose, and smells like Bose-water; but, like 
some of you, she did not know how high the Bose- 
apple tree could grow, nor anything about it, and 
she never thought of asking. But as it is well 
to know something of the plants and trees which 
surround us, whilst Lucy is hiding behind the Bose- 
apple hedge, I will tell you what I know of the 
Bose-apple tree. 

It is a native of the East Indies, from whence it 
was brought to the West. 

It will grow in almost any soil, and ^ows very 
quickly. It so scatters its own seeds, that wherever 
a tree is to be found, the land near it will be covered 
with young plants. 

The tree, when allowed to extend to its full 
height, is sometimes thirty feet high. 

The seeds for Lucy's hedge, and for all our Bose- 
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apple hedges^ were planted in a long row^ uid when 
the yoang trees were a little more than four feet 
high^ their tops were cut off. 

Rose-apple hedges are allowed to grow to the 
height of four feet. 

Questions : — 
Behind what hedge did Lucy hide P 
What can you tell me about the growth of this 
plant P 

Of what part of the world is the tree a native P 



nX THE SEA-COW. 

PART I. 

Seal — a flesh-eating animal that can live on land or 

• in water. 
ar-row — a pointed weapon that is shot from a bow. 

There is an animal something like a cow^ which visits 
the shores of Guba^ a large island north of Jamaica. 

This animal's name is Manati. It has a large 
head like a cow^ small eyes, and fins near its throaty 
which look like hands^ and help it to swim. 

It can hear very well, but has not good sight. 

The body of the Manati is something like that of 
the seal, but it has so short a neck, that you cannot 
see where the head ends. 

It is a very timid creature. 

The natives of Cuba knowing this, and how. hard, 
in consequence, it will be to catch, dart at it, from 
a long way off, a large arrow, tied to a rope. When 
the arrow hits the sea-cow, and it feels the pain, it 
swims away, dragging the rope along, with the arrow 
still in its body. 

A piece of cork is tied to the rope, and this 
shows the way the poor wounded thing has taken. 
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It goes near to land when worn out with pain and 
loss of blood. 

Then the natives catch hold of the rope, and pull 
the poor sea-cow on shore. 

It is very large — sometimes fifteen feet long. 

As soon as the men have killed it^ thej pat it 
into a cart^ but it is so heavy that one ox cannot 
draw the cart along. 

The flesh of the Manati is very good to eat, but is 
not this a horrible and cruel way for the sea-cow to 
be killed ? 

This large animal is very fond of little children. 

A gentleman^ named Gomard, tells us about one of 
these cows, that was brought up in the island of St. 
Domingo. 

Questions : — 
Describe a sea-cow ? 
What shores does it visit P 
How do the natives of that island catch it ? 
Of whom is it fond ? 

PART Tl. 

Le-yel — equal height. 

plung-ing — thrusting or driving oneself into water. 

es-tate — property possessed by any one. 

This sea-cow was much petted by the family living 
on the estate to which it belonged. 

It grew up, as it were, with the children, and 
often tried to amuse them and give them pleasure. 

When the boys wanted to go to the other side of 
the lake in which it swam about, it would put its 
back on a level with the land, so that the boys 
could mount upon its back. 

Then it carried them safely across the water, 
without once plunging, as it often did when alone. 

The good sea-cow looked quite happy when it 
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had landed the boys safely, and they very much 
enjoyed the fun of " being crossed " in this manner. 

It took food from the hands of any one it loved, and 
would grunt when called, and come out of the water. 

Sometimes it would go to the house for bread and 
biscuit. 

A child's voice had a cliarm for this large sea-cow, 
and if it heard a peal of laughter, it would stop 
still, put up its head, and seem quite happy. 

Poor old Manati I What a pity people cannot 
think of some kinder way to kill you when you have 
to be killed for their use ! 

Questions : — 
Of what use was the Manati to the boys P 
What charmed the sea-cow ? 



rV. SOAP-BEBBIES. 

Bor-ing — piercing. 

po-lish-ing — making smooth and glossy by rubbing, 
ma-ter-i-als — substances from which anything is 
made. 

A NUMBER of children are grouped together, all very 
busily engaged. Branches of the soap-berry lie 
beside them on the ground. Some are picking the 
berries oflF their stems, others are taking off their 
pulp to be used as soap ; others again, with thick, 
hot needles, are boring a hole through the' berries, 
which the rest are polishing, and stringing together, 
to make necklaces. 

Soap-berries make very pretty necklaces. 

Two little girls just said that they were going to 
wash their dolls' clothes with the soapy skins. I 
hope they will not be so silly, for this soapy sub* 
stance, though it washes very well, is too acid to 
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be used for fine materials. Coarse stoflb can be 
washed wiih the soap-berry very well^ bat delicate 
dolls' clothes would soon rot if washed with it. 

Questions: — 
How are the children engaged ? 
Why should the soap-berry not be osed to wash 
fine materials P 



Y. AI.OHB nr THE BABX.* 

She has taken oat the candle^ 

She has left me in the dark ; 
From the window not a glimmer^ 

From the firefly not a spark. 

I am frightened as Fm lying 

All alone here in my bed^ 
And IVe wrapped the clothes as closely 

As I can around my head. 

There are birds oat on the bashes^ 

In the pasture lies the lamb^ 
How I wonder if they're ever 

Half as frightened as I am ; 

K they shake like me^ and shiver 

When they happen to awake^ 
With the dark sky all around them 

Ere the day begins to break. 

But what is it makes me tremble P 
And why should I fear the gloom P 

I am certain there is nothing 
In the comers of the room. 

When the candle burned so brightly, 
I could see them every one, 

* By kind permission of the publishers — ^Messrs. Masters 
and Go. 
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Are they changed to something fearful^ 
Only jast because it's gone P 

Though I speak^ and no one answers. 

In the qaiet of the night ; 
Thoogh I look, and throagh the blackness 

Cannot see one gleam of light ; 

Still I know there's One who seeth^ 
In the night as in the day, # 

For to Him the darkness dreary 
Is as bright as noontide ray. 

And perhaps while I am trying 

How my foolish face to hide. 
There is one of His srood an&rels 

standing watchinfat my fide. 

Then Fll turn and sleep more soundly. 
When one little prayer I've prayed. 

For there's nothing in the darkness. 
That should make a child afraid. 

Mbs. C. F. Alexandsb. 



YI. THE SHIP'S BOG. 

Ports — ^harbours, inlets of the sea where ships are 
safe from storms. 

fire-drill — exercise of training sailors what to do in 
case of fire. 

whaif — a mound of timber or stone and earth, raised 
on the shore of a harbour, for the unloading of 
vessels. 

mus-ter — assemble. 

pnr-ser — a ship-officer, who has charge of th'e provi- 
sions, stores, clothes, etc., which he serves out. 

" NiLK " was a ship's dog.- 

Her master was the kind captain of a large Boyal 
Mail steamer. 
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She would not be lefl on Bhore for anything. 

Sometimes she would land at one or other of the 
ports into which the ship put, and walk about the 
town, but as soon as she beard the gun fire, an hour 
before starting again, she ran as fast as she oould 
back to the whan, and was soon on board. 




Every Sunday she wonld muster with the men, 
taking her place beside them on the deck. 

She was never absent from fire and boat-stations, 
and became qnite eager, when during fire-drill the 
men ran to let down the little life-boats, as though 
the ship were on fire She then ran wil^ them. 

When on shore, she would never take anything 
to eat from any one who did not wear the buttons 
of the company. She wonld not even let the purser 
feed her in plain clothes. 

The sailors were very fond of "Nile," and she 
was very fond of them. 
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Questions: — 
Where did " Nile " like to beP 
What did she on Sundays, and from wh&t duties 
was she never absent P 

How did " Nile " behave on shore P 



THE EtntlCIOANZ:. 




Hnr-ri-cane — a violent-storm, when the wind is very 

rough, and changes suddenly. 
roa-tles — makes a quick succession of small sounds, 
re-sist — stand against. 
Jadg-ment Day — the last day, when final judgment 

will be pronounced on God's subjects. 
A HOBEiCANE is very terrible — first the death-lite 
stillness, then the rustling of wind, the tremendous 
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rain-ponriiig, the roaring of rivers^ flashing of light* 
ning^ pealing of thnnder^ rooting np of trees^ throw- 
ing down of honses — nothings nothing able to resist 
its fary! 

Bat 6od, who lends power to the wind and 
waves that are so powerful, and who makes the 
hurricane so strong, must be more powerful than 
they, stronger than it, and we are told in the Bible 
that if we live wickedly, and do not repent of onr 
sins and ask His pardon — ^then, on the great Day of 
Judgment His anger will break out against us, and 
be far more fearful than any hurricane ! 

Questions : — 
Describe a hurricane. 
Who sends it ? 

Who is stronger than the hurricane P 
What will be far more terrible than any hurricane ? 
To whom will it be so P 



VrO. COOOA-NUT. 

Spikes — shoots, 
thrives — ^prospers, 
es-ti-mat-ed — calculated. 
lux-ur-i-ant-ly — very rich, abundantly. 

No doubt many boys and girls of the tropics have 
seen the Cocoa*Nut Palm-trees, and have eaten their 
fruit over and over again, without once thinking 
how very grand and beautiful the Palm-tree is on 
which it grows, and to how many uses it can be put. 

This lofty tree, which reaches, to a height of from 
60 to 100 feet, has, as you know, a long, slight stem, 
that ends in a crown of waving, graceful leaves. 

These leaves, which are sometimes 20 feet in 
length, have all the appearance of very large feathers. 
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The flower, which is yellowish white, is arranged 
in branching spikes,' inclosed in a tough covering, 
and the fruit grows downwards in bunches of from 
10 to 20 nuts. This fruit consists of a thick outside 
husk or rind, of a thread-like substance, within 
which is a milky liquid, called Oocoa-Nut water, 
which gradually thickens, first to a jelly, and then 
to a hard, white, oily nut. 

The Cocoa-Nut is so called on account of the three 
dark spots at the base of the shell, making it look 
like a monkey's face— Macoco being the Portuguese 
for Monkey ; the Portuguese having thus named the 
nut. 

The Cocoa-Nut Palm-tree thrives on the East 
Indian coast, throughout the tropical islands of the 
Pacific, in tropical America, and in our West Indian 
islands, attaining to its greatest perfection on the 
sea-shores. 

Humboldt says, that on the south shores of the 
Gulf of Cariaco, nothing is to be seen but planta- 
tions of Cocoa-Nut trees ; some of them containing 
nine or ten thousand trees. 

As the Cocoa-Nut Palm is most useful to the 
natives of those countries in which it grows, in 
some places it is most carefully cultivated. 

It is more abundant in Ceylon than anywhere 
else, and the wealth of the native of Ceylon, an 
island in the Indian Ocean, south of Hindostan, is 
estimated by the number of Cocoa-Nut Palm-trees 
he possesses. 

Qnestions: — 
To what height does the Cocoa-Nut reach P 
How long are sometimes the leaves P 
Of what does the fruit consist P 

* Where does the tree thrive, and how did it obtaiu 

its name P 
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IX. PI.AHTXSO OF TBM COCOA-HUT PAUL 
Vnr-MT-y — a garden or plot of ?roDiid set apart for 

the care and first growth of jonng plants. 
fronda — a kind of stem in whicli the stalk, leaf, and 

fmit-prodncing parts, are blended together. 
tal-mj-Tt — a species of Palm haring a straight, 

black, Dpright trnnk. 
sprooti — shoots of a plant. 

Ih some coantries Uie first thing that is done in the 
way of planting Oocoa-Nnts is the forming of a 




nursery, for which purpose the ripe nnts are covered 
an inch deep with sand, sea-weed, or soft mud, and 
watered every day till they sprout. 

Then they are set out in holes three feet deep, and 
20 to 30 feet apart. 
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For two years they are tended most carefully/ and 
are protected from the glare of the hot snn, under 
shades made of the plaited fronds of the Gocoa-Nut 
Palm, or the leaves of the Palnjyi;^, 

But in the West Indies, the process of planting 
Cocoa- Nuts is much simpler. 

The ripe nuts are collected, and put into a cool, 
secure place, till they sprout, when the young sprouts 
are planted in holes, set apart for them, and they are 
then left to grow, without any trouble^ being taken 
to cover them over with shades. 

Some Cocoa-Nut trees will bear when they are 
seven years old, but many do not bear till they are 
ten. 

They yield fruit all the year round, one tree yield- 
ing sometimes 100 Cocoa- Nuts in a year. 

Questions : — 

What is the first thing done in the way of plant- 
ing Cocoa-Nuts? 

For how long are they carefully tended P 

Where is the process of planting simpler than 
elsewhere ? What is this process ? 

At what age will Cocoa-rNut trees bear ? 



X. ITS T7SES. 

Ez-port-a-tion — the act of sending goods out of one 
country to be received into another. 

un-ex-pand-ed— not spread out or thrown open. 

spathes — sheath-formed set of leaves round a flower. 

8train-er — that through which a liquid passes to be 
cleansed. 

torch-es — lights formed of a substance that will 
readily burn. 

ker-neh — anything inside a shell or husk. 

b2 
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Thb uses of the Oocoa-Nut Palm are many andraried. 

The nut supplies food by itself, and cakes and 
tarts are also made with it. 

The milky liquid is a very pleasant beverage ; it 
is used also in curry. 

The juice or fruit- sap, drawn from the unexpanded 
flower-spathes, forms toddy, which may be boiled 
down to sugar. 

Sometimes it is allowed to ferment and is distilled ; 
which means, it is heated till it is all set in motion 
and falls in drops. Then it yields a spirit. 

Vinegar is also made from it. 

The trunk of the tree affords 14 means for build- 
mg. Houses and ships are built with this timber; 
bridges, posts, fences, walking-sticks, farming-tools, 
and rafters are made from it. Cocoa-Nut timber is 
also used for firewood and other purposes. 

The leaves are used in 27 ways, for thatching and 
lining houses, for matting, bedding, fodder, &c. 

They are plaited into fans and baskets, and in the 
East Indies they are sometimes written upon instead 
of paper. 

The tender leaves, before they fully expand, can 
be eaten in the place of cabbage, but this is destruc- 
tive to the tree. 

The web, holding the foot-stalks, is used for 
strainers and little torches, the blossom for preserves 
and pickles. 

The shell of the nut makes drinking-cups, lamps, 
spoons, brushes, goblets, and tooth-powder. 

The outside husk, or rind, yields coir, which con- 
sists of the fibres of the Cocoa-Nut. 

This is largely employed. 

The Cocoa-Nut Palm also furnishes many articles 
for exportation to foreign lands, of which the principal 
is Cocoa-Nut oil. 

This is obtained from the kernel by pressure or 
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boilings which is first broken into small pieces and 
grated. 

When pressed, it separates into a liquid and a 
solid portion, the solid portion being used for making 
candles. 

Marine-soap is also made with Cocoa-Nut oil. 

Questions : — 
What does the nut supply P what the milky liquid, 
and the juice ? 

What do the trunk and leaves afford P 
What other parts of the nut are useful P 
With what is marine-soap made P 



XI. GOIB. 

Oak-nm — old rope untwisted, and pulled into loose 

hemp. 
yam — a woollen thread, one of the threads of which 

rope is composed, 
sail-clofh — duck, or canvas, used in making sails. 
ca-bles — large, strong ropes, used to keep a vessel 

at anchor, &c. 
junk — pieces of old cable or cordage. 

We have seen that every part of the Cocoa-Nut 
Palm-tree is of some use or another. Now we 
must think about the use to which coir can be put. 

This coir is the fibrous, outer covering, or husk, of 
the shell, which after being well soaked in water, is 
beaten into oakum, spun into yam, woven into sail- 
cloth, and twisted into ropes and cables. It is much 
more durable than hemp. 

Coir is much employed for the manufacture of 
coarse brushes, door-mats, woven mattings, cables, 
nets, bed-cushions, and carpets. 
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It is Tery largely shipped ^m Ceylon in coila of 
rope, bandies of yam, and pieces of junk. 
Questions : — 
What is coir p 
For what is it nsed P 
How is it shipped from Ceylon P 



XU. AW AIXJOATOB. 

Self-de-fence — act of defending oneself, 
re-taiu-ed — kept in poeaessiou. 

" I SAW a huge Alligator in the river the other day, 
as well as I see yon now," James Bobins said to Ms 




brother, "and really it was juat like a lizard, only 
ever so much larger. 
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Itwas floating on the water^like alc^ of wood! 
Once it was so stilly tliat I thonght it was dead^ 
bnt when it caoght sight of ns — some more fellovrs 
were with me — it seemed to swell and make a blow- 
ing soand, bnt it did not attempt to attack ns. 

** I cannot help believing that alligators are only 
savage to man in self-defence ! 

Its skin is quite hard, as I snppose yon know. 
Its teeth look very dreadful. It has a number 
of them^ and they are veiy sharp. 

" The Alligator depends entirely on its mouth to 
catchy and hold^ the fish it eats^ but it holds on to 
what it has caught so tightly, that when once the 
teeth have grasped a fish it can never get away. We 
watched it eating.^' 

'' Has the Alligator four legs like the lizard P '' 

*' Yes." 

" And a long tail ? *• 

''Yes, it has that too; and one of the fellows in 
the canoe with me, said that when the Spaniards 
first saw an Alligator, they thought it so much like 
a lizard that they gave it the name of ' el lagarto' 
(the lizard). The English retained the Spanish 
name, until the words ' el lagarto ' became changed 
into Alligator." 

'' How long was the one you saw P '* 

" About twelve feet." 

Questions: — 

In what, should you think, an alligator differs 
from a lizard ? 

When are alligators savage to man P 

How did this name come to be given to the 
creature that bears it P 
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Xm. THE EABTHaT7AKIL 

TJn-na-tnr-al — contrary to nature's laws. 
awed — struck with fear and reverence. 
mm-bling — a dull, heavy^ continuous sound, 
rat-tie — ^a quick^ sharp noise* 
sway — ^move. 

heaves — arises and falls with different motions, 
conrs-es — ^passages, 
de-stmc-tion — ruin. 

ez-er*ci8e — ^practice. 

* 

Thbbe is a strange quietness in the air ; not a breath 
stirs ; but this unnatural stillness will not last. 

It is soon broken by the howling of dogs, the 
crowing of cocks^ neighing of horses, lowing of 
cows, bleating of sheep ; every living thing is awed 
and terrified. 

Now a rumbling sound is heard as of distant 
thunder, or as of many stones all at once tossed out 
of a cart. 

Houses shake, windows rattle, boards creak, bells 
ring, clocks stop, ornaments sway to and fro ; the 
earth cracks, rocks, heaves, and opens ! 

Rivers change their courses, and waves of the sea 
overflow the land, carrying destruction and misery 
with them. 

Again there is a stillness. 

The earthquake has passed over, and frightened 
man thanks God that He who had power to send it, 
stayed its power ; that He who can kill and make 
alive, has taught him, more by the exercise of His 
love and pity, than by His great strength, that He 
ifl very God. 

Questions : — 
How does an earthquake begin ? 
Describe how it goes on P 
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Who are awed bj an earthquake ? 
What happens to the earth P 
Tori vera P 

What oomeB again after the earthquake, and what 
then should man do P 



XrV. THE LIGHTNIN08 FLASH .• 




Thb hghtnings flash, and the thunders roar, 

On the lonely rough sea-water ; 
The fishermau steers for the rocky shore, 

To his waiting wife and daughter ; 

■ By kind permiasioa of Pabliaben of " Songs and Tunes." 
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While they sit at home by their fire-place warm^ 
He is battling hard with the raging storm. 

*' Dear mother, and where is my father now 7 
Do yon see how the rain is ponring ? 

The storm comes do?ni from the moantain^s brow^ 
Oh^ hark to the thunder roaring I '^ 

'^ He is sailing, child, on the lonely lake, 

And his heart is stoat, and he will not quake/' 

" Oh, mother, then why do you look so pale ? 

Does not God love all good people ? 
In the wildest storm we need not quail. 

If the waves were as high as the steeple I ^' 
'* You are right, my child, and I will not weep. 
But faith was weak^ and the sea is deep ! " 

*' Oh, mother, what sound was that that rang ? 

^Tis the horn of my father blowing ! '' 
And out they stept, and joyfully sang. 

Their arms around him throwing : 
" Though the storm should howl, and the lightning 

fall. 
There's a Father's hand that guides them all.^ 



}} 



Jais«. S. Stalltbbass. 



XY. TWO BOMINIGA BOYS. 

7i-o-lent — very heavy. 

a-bun-danoe — great plenty. 

li-ter-al-ly — actually, really. 

re-oog-ni-tion — acknowledgment, gratitude. 

mid-Bhip-num — a naval cadet in a ship of war, 

pio-tnr-eique — striking, fit for a pretty picture. 

\bbt and Clement Thompson were Dominica boys. 
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That means^ they were boys who had been born^ and 
brought up^ in the island of Dominica. 

If you look on your maps^ you will find Dominica 
in the Caribbean Sea^ between the two islands of 
Martinique and Guadaloupe. Harry and Clement 
loved their home very dearly^ and no wonder, for in 
spite of the violent rains that sometimes swept 
away whole fields of their father's sugar-cane, it was 
a very lovely home. 

All kinds of most beautiful trees grow in Domi- 
nica, both palm and fruit. 

Pine-apples are to be seen springing up even 
along the road-sides. 

But perhaps at Dominica nothing in nature is as 
beautiful as the ferns, that grow in such abundance, 
and to such a size, as sometimes to be mistaken for 
trees. 

Fire-flies swarm in this island, literally swarm 
like a shower of stars. 

Dominica has two towns, Roseau and St. Rupert. 

Harry and Clement were Roseau boys. A year 
ago they stayed for a week in the Island of St. 
Thomas. 

This island looked very pretty as they steered 
into its land-locked harbour, consisting, as it does, 
of three mounds of houses, each mound topped by 
a single house, with hills rising to the back, and 
extending far into the distance. 

" Frenchman's Hill " is the name of the mound 
to the left, *' The Gardens " to the centre ; then 
comes " Government Hill ; " the little block to the 
right is called " Up Street." Belgian Road extends 
aU round. 

A yellow house to the left of Frenchman's Hill, 
the boys were told, was the Hospital. 

On the top of that hill they were shown a build- 
ing called " Cleaning- Hole." 
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Oil the sammit of " The Gardens " ia Loaiaan 
Height, surrounded by trees, also Judge Buck's 
houne, and a little building near to the bouse is his 
kitchen. 

The English Church, which has a red roof, is 
between " The Qardene " and the town.. 

The Danish Church is on " Government Hill." 

The bo;s were very moch interested to hear that 




the Boards had all lived at St. Thomas, and to see 
Blue Beard's Caatle on the hill to the right, in which, 
they were told, were still kept his keys and statue. 

White Beard's Castle was once in the town, just 
before the fort, bat is now broken down. 

Black Beard's Castle is on " Government Hill." 
These three brothers were all cruel men, but Bine 
Beard was the worst of all. 

When the Island of St. Thomas was discovered 
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only the Beards lived there, and they were sea- 
robbers. 

This ishind was once taken by the English, but 
was afterwards given back to Denmark. 

A dreadful hurricane took place whilst our 
Dominica boys visited St. Thomas. This island, 
unfortunately, is often visited by hurricanes. 

Now Harry and Clement had an invitation to spend 
a month at St. Rupert, which they gladly accepted. 

They went in a steamer from one town to another, 
starting from Prince Alfired^s jetty at Roseau, so 
named in recognition of the visit paid by the Duke 
of Edinburgh, when a midshipman, to that town. 

I think most boys like travelling, however short 
the journey may be, and this little journey was 
greatly enjoyed by these two boys. 

The mountains looked so grand in the distance, 
and the town of Roseau, with its two-storied houses, 
all surrounded, more or less, by cocoa-nut palm- 
trees, and the banana and plantain, had a most 
picturesque appearance when seen, for the first 
time, from the sea. 

The boys stayed their month at Sii. Rupert, and 
liked the change very much. 

During this time they often rode up the hills, and 
one day they saw the burning lakes. 

The island of Dominica was discovered by Chris- 
topher Columbus in 1493, in his second voyage. 

Dominica is a Spanish word, meaning day of the 
Lord, and was the name given to this island because 
it was on a Sunday that Columbus first landed there. 

Questions: — 
Where is the island of Dominica? 
What grow there so tall as to be mistaken for 
trees P 

Why did the jetty at Roseau receive its name P 
What does the word Dominica mean P 
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XVL OX7INEA-OBASS IN JAMAICA. 

Tri-fling — ^unimportant^ of small valae. 
flonr-ish — ^grow luxuriantly, thrive, 
il-lus-trate— ^explain, set in a clear light. 

Vert great results will sometimes arise from very 
trifling causes^ and as it is interesting to trace the 
origin of things in the difierent countries in which 
they flourish, I will, to illustrate this, tell you how 
the tall, waving guinea-g^ss, on which horses and 
cattle so delight to graze, found its way into Jamaica. 

A native of Africa, it was brought to the West 
Indies in a very strange manner. 

A gentleman, named Mr. John Ellis, sent to the 
coast of Guinea, in Africa, for some birds, and at 
the same time for some seed on which to feed them. 

The birds died, and the seeds were thrown away 
as useless, but instead of being useless beautiful 
grass sprang up from them, and to this grass Mr. 
Ellis led his horse and cow. 

They not only eat the new herbage greedily, but 
grew fat upon it. 

The Guinea-grass was transplanted into a garden, 
begun to be cultivated in the island, and thence, no 
doubt, was transplanted into other islands. 

Tou all know what a useful plant it now is. 

Questions : — 
Of what country is Guinea-grass a native ? 
How was it brought to Jamaica ? 



XVn. CHARLIE'S MONKEY. 

Mid- ship-man — a naval cadet in a ship of war. 
bar-rel — a hollow tube. 

coun-ter-pane — the uppermost cover for a bed. 
con-8ole — comfort, cheer in distress. 



CHABLIB 3 HONKE;, 



1 MUBT now tell you abont a monkey, whose name 
was Jacko. He was such a funny fellow, full of 
tricks, bat he was very fond of his young master, as 







His master, Charlie H was a sailor, or rather 

a midshipman, in the Royal Navy. 

He found Jacko in a wood in the Brazils in South 
America, brought him with him to England, and 
took him to his home. 

Here the little monkey followed his master about, 
slept in his bed, and sat beside him at meals. 

When the dinner-bell rang, wherever Jacko was, 
he heard it, and went into the dining-room. When 
grace was said, he put his tips together, and made 
a noise that sounded like " ow, ow." 

At the words, " Ton may eat, Jacko," the little 
monkey put his paws into his master's plate, and 
thence picked out one of the best bits for himself. ' 

He ^A a great dislike to fire-arms, and as -there 
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were some hanging in one of the rooms^ he took 
them all down^ and put them^ barrel-downwards^ 
into a jug of water. 

There was only one person in the house whom he 
feared^ and that was Charhe's mother^ but he did 
not always obey her. 

One day^ she went into the drawing-room, and 
found all the ornaments from the mantel-piece 
arranged upon the floor, and there sat Jacko beside 
them. 

He had put them all there^ but although glass- 
shades were amongst them, he had broken nothing. 

Another day, Mrs. H discovered Jacko sitting 

in a comer of a room, near to a large jar of sugar, 
eating as much as he could. 

"You naughty Jacko/' she said; "you little 
brute.^' He ran out of the room, up the stairs, into 
her bed-room, and when, after a little time, she 
followed him, he had covered his face with powder 
from her powder-box, and had also rubbed it over the 
carpet. He had broken a pretty cut-glass scent- 
bottle, and was knocking the pieces together. 

All this he did because she had scolded him for 
stealing. Now she boxed his ears, and sent him 
out of her bed-room. 

When the servant went to turn down the bed, 
she found a number of matches spread all about it, 
under the counterpane. 

This, the naughty, clever Jacko had also done 
out of spite. He must have known the danger of 
matches I 

One day the lady lost her studs. Everybody said 
" No," when she asked if they had been seen. Then 
she thought of the little monkey. 

" You have my studs, Jacko,'' she said to him ; 
" go and find them." 

He ran to the door, opened it with his tail, lifted 
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tlie mat oatside^ took the studs from under it^ and 
brought them to her. 

Then the time came for his young master to go. 
away again with his ship^ and Jacko was very, very 
sad when he was gone. 

One day^ getting on to the sofa beside the lady^ 
he looked at her as much as to say, " We are bofch in 
the same trouble ; ^* then muttering, in a pitiful voice, 
^^ ow, ow," he climbed up to a picture of Charlie which 
hung upon the wall, and tried to take it down. 

But you will be sorry to hear, that though our 
friend Jacko was so clever, he was also so very 
mischievous ; such a regular monkey, in fact, that 
he soon had to be given away. 

There are large gardens in London, called the 
Zoological Gardens, where all kinds of animals and 
birds, from all countries, are kept, from the great lion 
to the little love-bird, and to this garden Jacko was 
sent, and put into a cage. 

It was a long time before his master came home 
again, and was able to go to see him. 

Three years after the two friends had parted, 
Charlie stood, with his mother, beside Jackets cage 
in the Zoological Gardens. 

The moukey caught sight of the lady first, jumped 
down from his high perch, put his paw through the 
bars of the cage, caught hold of a brooch she wore, 
in which was a portrait of Charlie's brother, and 
tried to take it off; but then, looking round, he saw 
Charlie himself, and in a moment the paw was off 
the brooch, had fast hold of the young master's hand, 
which the loving little monkey raised to his face, 
there to love, and kiss, and fondle. Charlie shed 
tears when he had to move away from the cage, and 
leave his pet Jacko there all alone. 

Many people offered the monkey nuts to console 
him^ as he, too, was very sad, but he would not look 
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at them. He watched his master oat of sights and 
the next time Charlie went to see his little friend, 
Jacko was dead. ' 

Questions : — 

Where did Charlie find Jacko ? 

Which of his many tricks do you think most 
clever ? 

What was Jacko^s greatest virtue, and what hig 
greatest fault ? 

How did he and Charlie part for the last time ? 



XVHI. BUSY LITTLE PEOPLE. 

PART I. 

Tho-rough-ly — completely. 

im-prov-ing — growing better. 

dart-ing— shooting. 

em-balm — ^preserve by sweet odours. 

ex-ceed-ing — ^unusually. 

co-nies — ^rabbits that live in rocks. 

lo-cust — a jumping insect like a grasshopper. 

caus-ing — giving. 

I WONDER if you, who read this book, are '^ busy little 
people.^' I hope you are, because if you are busy, 
if each little boy and girl is doing the work God has 
given him, or her, to do, the very best way he or she 
can do it, you are sure to be happy. 

You are busy perhaps over your lessons, busy 
helping your parents work in their grounds, and 
gather coffee ; but are you really busy ; do you try 
to do all your tasks, whatever they are, so well and 
thoroughly, improving at them every day, that when 
you leave them off and play, you can be busy at your 
play also, and thoroughly enjoy it, feeling that your 
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work is done, and you will not be called away to 
finish it. 

The dictionary, a book that tells us the meaning 
of words, siays that " busy '' means '' active and 
earnest at work.'' 

Try, when you are learning to read better, to 
understand what you read, and if there are long 
words of which you do not know the meaning, ask 
your teacher what they do mean. Be earnest about 
your reading, and take notice, as you walk along the 
pathway, to and from school and work, of the beau- 
tiful and wonderful things the Great God has made 
— who made you and me and everybody else, and all 
beasts, birds, insects, and flowers. 

Then your little minds will grow, and be filled 
with all sorts of pleasant, good, and useful thoughts. 

I dare say you have never heard some lines of a 
hymn an old gentleman, who was then nearly ninety 
years old, once wrote for me about the different 
works of creation, so I will tell them to you. 

A child is supposed to be speaking to God, and 
says : — 

I LOVE Thine earth ; I love the sky ; 
I love the flowers that round me lie ; 
I love the birds that perch and sing, 
I love them on their darting wing ; 
I love the sun, the moon, the stars. 
The rainbow with her coloured bars. 

Father ! then I love them best. 

When from Thy hand I think them drest : 

The fairest rose I fear to pull, 

So hast Thou made it beautiful. 

Thy breathing is the sweetness rare. 

That doth Qxnbalm the summer air. 

But you, yourselves, dear children, are not the 

o2 
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" bus; little people " I hare in my mind now, and 
of whom I am aboat to tell you. 

Theae " busy little people " are neither boys 
nor girls ; they are very mucli smaller than the 
tiniest child that ever lived; so small indeed, that if 
the wise King Solomonj who wrote the Proverbs, 
had not called them " Little People," I should never 
have thought of doing bo. 

Find in yonr Bibles, Proverbs xxx., 24tb and 
25th verses, and you will see who these "little 
people" are. It says there — 

" There be four things which are little upon the 
earth, but they are exceeding wise. The ants are a 
people not strong, yet they prepare their meat in the 
summer." 

The conies, locnsts, and spiders, are the three 
other things that are here called wise, but it is itbout 
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m 

the little ants, that run all about your houses^ and 
who build their nests on your guava, pimento, 
orange, and other trees, that eat your sugar-canes, 
and so many of your things, that I wish to tell you; 
and, I believe, when you have read of their clever, 
busy ways, you will often want to watch them for 
yourselves, and I trust you will never feel pleasure 
in causing them, or any other little insect, pain. 

Questions : — 
What does the word " busy " mean P 
What four things does King Solomon say in the 
Proverbs are little, but exceeding wise P 



PART II. 

Fonnd-ers — people who establish, or start, anything. 

co-lo-nies — collections of people or animals. 

e-mi-grat-ing — going from one country to a new one. 

jaws — bones of the mouth. 

in-va-sion — warlike entrance. 

in-dued with — ^possessed of, clothed with. 

or-gans — the parts of a living being that perform 

certain duties. 
vi-sion — sight. 
com-mu-ni-ty — a society of people who have common 

rights and interests, 
stanch— stop from flowing. 

There are three kinds of ants — ^the males, females, 
and working ants. The males and females have 
wings, but the working ants have none. 

The males only live a short time, and keep their 
wings throughout their lives, but the females shed 
theirs when the males die. 

Then it is that the workers find the females, or 
queen ants, in their half-helpless state, and take 
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ihem to a fresh home, where they hecome founders 
of colonies. 

Utilike bees, there are Beveral qaaen ants to each 
nest, 

EJach queen ant ia carefully attended by a band of 
workorB, who do all the ^ork of the little band, 
building the neats, keeping them always iu repair, 
and providing food. 




The duty of the queen ants is to lay eggs. 

Some &nts are also nurBes, and some soldiers. 

The nurses see to the hatching, nourishing, and 
rearing, or bringing up, of the young, feeding them 
out of their own mouths, whilst the soldiers, who are 
different from the others, inasmuch as they have bit- 
ing jawB, defend the ant-colony against the invasion 
of other ants, and ant enemies. 

When the young males and females are old 
enough to take care of themselves, they leave the 
nest, and climb up some plant that ia near, before 
flying away. To this plant the nurses follow them, 
and seem to beg them to stay. But as their time 
to go has arrived, they soon fly ofl*, and then the 
lurses' work for them is over. 
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Ants seem to be indued with an instinct, which 
makes them, all at once, as soon as they are old 
enoagh, able to do al! their work thoroughly, unlike 
boys and girls who have to leam theirs by degrees. 

Ants have also very perfect senses. 

Besides the large eyes, with which moat insects 
are provided, they have simple organs of vision, so 
that they can see very well. 

They have the sense of smell, which helps them 
to follow, for a long distance, in the track of their 
companions. 




The way ants warn one another of danger, is by 
one ant striking its head against that of its neigh* , 
boar, and so on, until every ant of the community 
has been warned that enemies are near. 

Bnt ants have something better even than sense, 
small thongh they be, and that is fellow-feeling. 

They have been noticed to show sorrow and 
sympathy for one another when in pain, by putting 
their own months to the wounds of companions in 
distress, so as to stanch them, and if an ant be 
baried under a small stone, or a little dust or gravel. 
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and cannot get out^ another ant^ finding him there^ 
tries to release him^ and if he cannot do so alone^ 
he fetches other ants to help^ and all together pash 
away what is imprisoning their friend. 

In the next part I will tell you more about their 
work^ and also something about the homes of the 
little ants. 

Questions : — 
Into what three kinds are all ants divided P 
Which have wings P 

Which of the ants do the work^ and of what does 
their work consist P 

How do soldier ants differ from the others P 
How do ants warn one another of danger P 

PAET III. 

Ma-te-ri-als — substance or matter^ from which some- 
thing is made. 

£a-voiir-ite — something preferred. 

con-stmct-ed — put together. 

com-part-ments — separate parts into which anything 
is divided. 

oe-ment-ed — ^joined firmly and closely. 

nogs-heads — ^large casks. 

lar-V8e — ^insects in the first stage after leaving the 

chry-sa-li-des — the plural of chrysalis, which is the 
form or pupa state a grub puts on before be- 
coming a fly or butterfly. 

Yon must have seen many ant-nests, but they are 
not all built alike, nor are quite the same materials 
always used in building them. 

The most common materials, however, are clay, 
plastered together when wet, earth, and vegetable 

atter. 
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Holes in the gronn<3, the barks of trees, corners on 
the I'oofa of houses, are f»rourite places for ants 
to make their homes. Sometimes they raise high, 
solid buildings on the earth. These are so strong 
that people, and even large aDimals, can stand upon 
them. 

The white ants often build uests as large as hogs- 
heads, with beautifully made galleries dug out under- 
ground and winding up the trees, to lesid to them. 




These ants are very destructive to wood They 
leavo the ontside of wood untouched but they eat 
the insides of the legs of tables and chairs tdl 
nothing but powder rema ns withm They will eat 
away a wooden house, until only the shell of it is 
left. 
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Ants' homes are beautifully, and regularly, con- 
structed, and generally consist of rooms, or small 
compartments, on different flats or stories, connected 
by passages, and supported by pillars and arches. 

These *^ little people ^' must work very busily and 
industriously to make such houses, and they must 
all work amicably (I mean, without quarrelling), for 
if one lost time by saying, *^ I don't want to do this 
work,^' and another by saying, '^ I want to do some- 
thing else, and do not like my share of the work at 
all,*' the ant-house would never be so well and 
quickly finished off; but they are not quarrelsome 
people. 

The gum, by whiclr the different parts of the nest 
are cemented together, the ants make themselves. 

The galleries, which lead from the house, or nest, 
down the bark of the tree, on which it is built, and 
^long the ground, are made in order that the ants 
may travel safely without fear of being attacked by 
fowls or larger insects than themselves. 

The greatest possible care is taken of the ant- 
eggs by their good nurses. 

During the*night they are put into the innermost 
rooms of the nest, the outer doors being shut to 
keep out the night-air. 

In the morning, the workers carry their little 
charges into rooms on which the sun shines, and 
sometimes they take them outside the nest. 

Directly a cloud appears, the nurses hurry back 
with the eggs into the night-nurseries. 

Ants are sometimes stolen by other ants, carried 
away to their homes, trained and brought up to be 
slaves. A battle has to be generally fought before " 
the slaves can be captured. 

The masters are not particular whether they pro- 
cure them as grubs, directly the eggs are hatched, 
or as chrysalides. When they get them home^ any 
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slaves that may be there abeady^ lavish great care on 
the new little slaves^ give them food^ and clean and 
warm them. 

The poor little slave-ants are often forced to work 
very hard, whilst the working-ants of the com- 
munity, instead of doing their regular work them- 
selves, go out hunting for other slaves ; but some 
masters are kind and help their servants with their 
work. 

These little slave-ants, brought up from baby- 
hood in the nests of their masters, seem very con-^ 
tented, and show great care for them. 

Should a tribe be forced to leave its nest, because 
it has become too old or too small, and build a fresh 
one, the slaves decide the question, and carry out 
the move. When they go from one place to 
another, they carry, in travelling, their masters in 
their mouths. 

If you are not tired of hearing about ants, I will 
tell you about their food, in Part IV. 

Questions : — 

What are the most common materials used to 
build ants^ nests P 

To what are white ants destructive ? 

Describe an ants^ nest P 

What is the secret of ants doing their work so 
thoroughly P 

Who takes care of the eggs, and how are they 
watched over P 

What are slave-ants P 

PART IV. 

Na-tnr-al-ist — one who studies the laws of nature, 
snf-fi-cient — enough for wants, 
re-bel — refuse obedience to. , 

pro-vi-fions — food. 
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bridge — a, structure pat up^ generally^ to make a road 
across water. 

won-der-ful — marvellous, astonishing. 

sca-ven-gers — people who carry away anything un- 
clean. 

I DARE say you know that ants eat almost every- 
thing that comes in their way. 

They are very fond of sugar and all sweet things, 
but they seem to prefer dead insects to anything. 
They are th'erefore very good scavengers. 

It is wonderful to see what a large creature one 
tiny ant will carry along, and still more wonderful 
is it to see how ants help one another in carrying 
very large spiders and moths to their homes, over- 
coming every diflSculty on the road. 

I have seen a dead moth in a wine-glass half full 
of water, discovered by ants, who used the dust, 
which fell from the poor moth^s wings into the water, 
as a bridge on which to cross over to get it, and they 
ran backwards and forwards to fetch other ants, 
until there wene a sufficient number to carry the 
moth over the water, in safety, to their home. 

Only two ants were drowned at the work. 

Ants are very busy on bright, hot days, carrying 
home provisions, so that they need not go out dur- 
ing the cold seasons. 

From insects, called plant-lice, ants obtain milk. 
Sometimes, accompanied by their slaves, they carry 
the Aphides, or plant-lice, to their dwellings, where, 
Huber says, they imprison them, to milk at their 
leisure, and here they are fed like stalled animals. 
This great naturalist also tells us that an ants' nest 
is more or less rich according to the number of these 
'* little cows ^' which it possesses, and that ants like 
this sweet liquor so much, that, to obtain ifc more 
easily, they make covered ways which lead from their 
^ests to the plants on which these little creatures live. 
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In order that the milk shall be very good, they leave 
them to feed on these plants, and with fine earth 
there baild little stables in which to shut them up. 

When ants wish to cross a river, some of the 
travelling party make bridges of their own bodies,on 
which the others pass over safely to the other side. 

There are many more things I could tell you of 
ants, but I expect by this time some of you are 
tired of reading about these little insects, and want 
to hear something else. Those of you who would 
like to know more of the doings of these " little 
people/^ can read it for yourselves in books written 
on insects. 

But I would just ask you all to think, when you 
see these *' busy little people," whom King Solomon 
calls wise, how great and all-powerful the good God 
must be who made them ; and when you would like 
to be lazy, think, if the little ants work so well and 
diligently, and do so much, although King Solomon 
says they are nofc strong, ought not you to copy their 
example ? 

The ants, when little, do not rebel against their 
nurses' early training, and work well, and diligently, 
as soon as they are grown up. 

Try to do all you are told now ; to learn all you 
can (all that is good, I mean), and then, when you 
are big* boys and girls, and afterwards men and 
women, you will be wise, and you will be so glad of, 
and thankful for, your knowledge ; and God, if you 
love Him, will help you to use it for your own and 
others* good, and to His glory. 

Questions : — 
What do ants eat P 

Can these little creatures carry much at a time P 
What use do they make of plant-lice P 
How do ants cross rivers P 
What lessons do ants teach us P 
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XIX. GABBICK IN THE BUSH. 

PART I. 

Par-iflh — ^a district, or portion of land, 
snr-name — family uame^ one added to the bap- 
tismal or Christian name. 
per-haps — possibly, by chance, 
dis-o-be-di-ent — neglecting, or refusing, to obey, 
whe-ther — which one of two, if. 

Gabbick was a bad, lazy little boy ; yes, I am sorry 
to say it, but Garrick was a very bad little boy. 

His father and mother lived in one parish, and his 
uncle, his mother's brother, who was also his god- 
father, lived in another ; but as his parents had five 
children, of whom he was the eldest, and his uncle 
had none, they had given Garrick to this uncle. 

His father's name was John Douglas, and his 
uncle^s Garrick Symon. 

Garrick was always called Garrick Symon, but of 
course his name was really Douglas, and it was not 
right to call him anything else. 

He was named Garrick after his godfather, but 
he could not drop his father's surname, that must 
always belong to him, whatever people chose to call 
him; so in this story I must give him his right 
name, Garrick Douglas. 

The little Garrick was now nine years old, but he 
had never been to school. 

If he had gone to school, perhaps he would have 
learnt to be a better boy. 

As it was, he was very lazy and disobedient, often 
said things that were not true, and took things which 
did not belong to him. 

He was put to work very young, but he did not 
like work. 

He should not have thought whether he liked it or 
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not^ lie should just have obeyed like a good boy ; but 
then we all so often do what we should not^ and 
as we have been to school^ and Garrick had not, we 
are worse than he was. 

But one day Garrick Douglas had some very 
strange lessons^ from some very strange teachers, 
out in the bnsh^ and it is about these lessons and 
these teachers that I want to tell you. 

Questions : — 

To whom had (Jarrick's parents given him ? 

Why was it wrong to call this little boy, " Garrick 
Symon ? " 

What did Garrick that was wrong ? 

Why, when we do wrong, are we worse than 
Garrick ? 

PABT II. 

Worth-less — ^having no value, virtue, or worth. 
em-ploy-ed — u sed. 
con-vey — carry, bear. 
sur-round-ed — ^inclosed on all sides. 
re-cog -nize — know again. 

It was Monday, and Garrick had been given work 
to do which he did not like. I cannot remember what 
it was, but that does not matter — and sooner than 
do the work he ran away from home. This he often 
did, although, silly boy, he knew that he would have 
a beating when he came back. 

He went right into the bush, and as he had 
nothing better to do, he broke off flowers and herbs 
as he went along, threw them down, and trod upon 
them. 

All of a sudden he stood still, cried out, and 
rubbed his hands together, but the more he rubbed 
the more he cried, for the more they pained. . 
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He had caught hold of soma bamboo trashy and 
the little prickly hairs had covered his hands. 

He ran to a stream^ and put both hands into the 
water, keeping them there till the pain was better. 

'^ Worthless stuflf 1 " said Garrick, as he looked at 
some more bamboo growing near. 

" Worthless ? " answered the tall bamboo, as it 
waved its long and slender body, and shook its thin 
leaves at the top ; '' do you, an idle little boy, call 
nie worthless ? 

"I make bridges, fences, and I wattle houses. 
Sometimes whole houses are built with me. I am 
made into buckets and baskets, fishing-rods, and 
even into paper ; seats of chairs are often of bamboo ; 
hats are made of my plaited leaves. I am cat into 
fifes, on which pretty music is played. I am con- 
verted into small pipes to convey water from springs 
to houses. I am of all sorts of use ; but what good 
are you ? ^* 

" Bamboo trash is useless," said the boy. 

" The trash makes fans.*' 

" The prickles don't." 

''Why did you touch the prickles?'* asked the 
bamboo. " Have you nothing better to do in the 
early morning, than to idle away your time, picking 
plants and flowers just to throw away ? *' 

'' I haven't thrown them away," said Garrick, 
always ready with a falsehood ; " or if I have, they 
are all worthless." 

At this moment a row of plants came walking 
towards Garrick, and surrounded him. 

They looked so large and tall, that he could not 
recognize them. 

One came with its long arms spread out. It 
looked as if it were all arms and legs. Its leaves^ 
that seemed like a sort of clothing, were so very 
nail. 
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Questions : — 

Why did Garrick run away from home ? 

What hurt him ? 

Of what use is bamboo ? 

What did Garrick call the plants ? 

PABT III. 

Waved — ^moved like a wave one way and the other. 

bear — ^produce. 

gar-gle — a liquid wash for the throat. 

val-u-a-ble — precious. 

si-lent — still. 

shock-ed — horrified. 

" What do you want ? " asked Garrick, looking at 
the moving thing. 

The big branch of Vervaine stood quite still. 

'^You called me worthless/' it said; "do you 
know what worthless means ? I will tell you. It 
means a thing that has no use ; but when people are 
thirsty they make tea of me and drink it. Am I not 
of use ? " 

" I beg your pardon/' said little Garrick Douglas. 
" but I didn't mean you, I meant the others." 

The Vervaine then stood aside, to let the Red 
Head pass to the front. 

" You picked me," said the red and yellow flower, 
'^ so I am one of the others. Am I worthless ? 

" My real name is Ipecacuanha, and I am made 
into medicine for sick people. 

" My leaves/* and as it spoke it waved them, " are 
used to cure the sores of horses and mules.'' 

The Spanish Needle came next. 

Garrick had not time to beg pardon of the Red 
Head, before the Spanish Needle, gently touching 
him, addressed him. 

'' Worthless indeed ! '' it said, and the little yellow 

D 
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flower looked larger as it spoke ; '^ ask horses if I am 
of no use^ and they will tell you that I am Yam and 
Coco to them. Boil my leaves, if you like, and see 
what good tea I make/' 

^'I didnH mean you," half whispered Garrick, 
beginning to wish that he had never run away from 
home, and that he had not picked a single flower in 
the bush. 

Did you mean me ? " asked the Wild Sage. 
Am I worthless, when I bear a berry little birds 
can eat, and when, from my leaves, a gargle is made 
to cure sore throats, and a tea to drink ? 
And what about my pretty lilac flower ? 
Is that nothing to look at and admire ? " 
Of course, I didn't mean you,'' said Garrick 
again; and not looking at what he touched, he 
picked a long blade of grass, and threw it down, 
saying, " I meant things like that." 

'^ I am Fever or Lemon Grass," said the plant. 
" If you ever have fever you will learn my use." 

The large Annotta flower next walked up. 

^' You're very pretty," said Garrick, trying this 
time to speak flrst. 

" Of course I am," answered the flower, and " you 
called me worthless. I am not only beautiful but 
useful, and use is better than beauty." 

* What good are you ? '^ asked Garrick. 

"My seeds are put into sauces and gravies to 
colour them, and I am so valuable that I am sent 
to England to make the butter, and other things 
there, a fine colour. So you see I am not worth- 
less." 

Garrick said nothing. 

Every excuse he made seemed to bring him into 
fresh trouble. He wished he could have ran back 
home, and have had his beating at once. That 
would have been far better than this ; but the flowers 
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and herbs stood so near to him that he could not 
pass. 

Then came the Sour-Grass. 

" You called me worthless too,^' it said. 

" I suppose you forget how, when you cut your 
finger, some time ago, grass was squeezed up, and 
its juice rubbed into it. I was that grass. Was 
I worthless then ? '^ 

'* It burnt me/' said the boy. 

''First, but it healed afterwards. Pain comes 
first, you know, then pleasure; work, then play; 
but you want all pleasure and play, it seems, and 
no work. 

, " You call me worthless ; can you tell me what 
good you are, an idle boy like you ? We see you 
go about, stealing fruit here, robbing it there, and 
running away from your work. That is what we 
plants call worthless ! " 

For a few minutes all the plants and flowers were 
silent, as though they were too much shocked to 
speak, and Garrick was silent too. 

Questions : — 

Of what use is Vervaine ? 

What is the real name for the Red-Head ? Spell it. 

What is made from its leaves ? 

What had the Spanish Needle to say ? 

And the Wild Sage ? 

Of what use are the seeds of the Annotta flower ? 

What lessons did the Sour- Grass teach ? 

PART IV. 

Sup-ply — serve. 

hur-ried — ^hastened, went fast. 

olear-ed — opened, made free from all stoppage. 

ad-vice — counsel, opinion given. 

d2 
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The Honey-Busli, the last of the row, broke the 
silence. 

^' Yes" it said ; " you think I am of no use but to 
be picked, thrown away, and trodden upon. Have 
you never eaten honey ? '' 

" Oh yes,'* said Garrick. 

" The little bees that make it, suck it from my 
flowers,'* said Honey- Bush. " That is my use ; to 
supply the bees with honey ; and I scent the air. 

" How is it that I am useful ? — ^the little bees are 
useful ; and that boys, who so often call everything 
but themselves worthless, are often more worthless 
than anything the Great God has made ? *' 

'^ I don't know,** stammered Garrick. 

'' Nor do we," the plants all said together, as they 
moved away, and cleared a space for Garrick to 
pass ; '^ and we have heard that they are intended 
to be more useful than anything else ; so if you will 
take advice from things which you see around you 
and call worthless, don*t be an idle boy ; go to school 
and learn.*' 

" My uncle won't send me.** 

'* Ask him to do so," said the flowers ; " but if you 
can't go to school, work. You can do that, and 
don*t steal or tell lies. We could not hold up our 
heads to the sun if we did things like that," said 
Wild Sage and Honey Bush in chorus, ^^and why 
should a boy have no shame or fear P'* 

'^ 1*11 try to be better," said Garrick, '' and I*m 
sorry for what I have said and done to you," he 
answered, as he wished them all " good-bye,'* and 
hurried off. 

Questions : — 

Who are often very useless, and what should 
^hey be P 
What advice did the plants give Garrick P 
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What shocked, so very much, Wild Sage and 
Honey Bush P 

PART V. 

Con-si-der-ed — thoaght of with care, 
pro-mised — engaged to do. 
prog-ress — ^improvement, 
dread-fal — terrible, shocking. 
sel-dom — rarely, not often. 
corn-pared .with — likened to. 

Little Garrick Douglas really tried to be better 
after the lessons the plants had taught him, and 
when he reached home he told his uncle that he had 
run away because he did not wish to work, but ha 
said that he was sorry now, and asked him to for- 
give him, as he did not mean to run away again. 

His uncle forgave him because he spoke the truth, 
and he had no beating that day. 

Might he go to school, he asked, a day or two 
later, as he should like to go very much, and learn 
to read and write P He thought he would work all 
the better if he went to school. 

His uncle considered the matter, and then pro- 
mised to send Garrick to school whenever he could 
spare him, and more than half the months in the 
year Garrick Douglas was now always at school. 

During coflfee-picking his uncle had often to keep 
him at home, but he was not the idle Garrick he 
used to be ; he worked hard, and made great 
progress. 

Since the Honey Bush and Wild Sage had shown, 
him what a dreadful thing it was to tell a lie and 
steal, he had tried to give up doing either, and it 
was seldom now that the sun shone upon a lie that 
Garrick told, and as he grew a better boy, more and 
more he saw how very worthless he himself was 
when compared to things around him. 
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Questions : — 

Wliat did Gbrrick ask Ids uncle when he reached 
liome ? 

Why had he no beating ? 

What did his nncle allow him to do ? 

With what result ? 

Of what shocking faults had Honej-Bush and 
Wild Si^ cured him ? 
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The spearman heard the bugle sounds and gailj 

smiled the mom. 
And many a brach^ and many a hound^ attend 

Llewellyn's horn ; 
And still he blew a louder blasts and gave a louder 

cheer; 
^^ Come^ Gelert ! why art thou the last Uewellyn^s 

horn to hear ? 
Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam ? the flower of 

all his race ! 
So true, so brave ! a lamb at home — a lion in the 

chace ! " 
'Twas only at Llewellyn's board the faithful Gelert 

fed; 
He watched, he served, he cheered his lord, and 

sentinePd his bed. . 
In sooth, he was a peerless hound, the gift of royal 

John; 
And now no Gelert could be found, and all the chace 

rode on. 

And now, as over rocks and dells the gallant chid- 

ings rise. 
All Snowdon's craggy chaos yells with many mingled 

cries. 
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That day Llewellyn little loved the chace of hart 

or hare, 
And scant and small the booty proved — ^for Gelert 

was not there. 
Unpleased, Llewellyn homeward hied; when, near 

the portal seat, 
His tmant Gelert he espied^ bounding his lord to 

greet. 
Bat when he gained the castle door^ aghast the 

chieftain stood^ 
The hound was smeared with gouts of gore: — ^his 

Kps and fangs ran blood ! 
Llewellyn gazed with wild surprise, unused such 

looks to meet ; 
His favourite checked his joyful guise^ and crouched 

and licked his feet. 

Onward in haste Llewellyn passed — and on went 
Gelert too ; 

And still, where'er his eyes were cast, fresh blood- 
gouts shocked his view ! 

(yertumed his infant's bed he found ! the blood- 
stained covert rent ; 

And all around the walls and ground with recent 
blood besprent ! 

He called his child — no voice replied ! he searched 
with terror wild ; 

Blood ! blood 1 he found on every side, but nowhere 
found the child. 

•" Hell-hound ! by thee my child's devoured ! " the 

frantic father cried, 
And to the hilt his vengeful sword he plunged in 

Gelert's side ! 
His suppliant as to earth he fell, no pity could 

impart ; 
But still his Gelert's dying yell passed heavy o'er 

his heart. 
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Aroused by 6elert*8 dying yell, some slnmberer 

wakened nigh ; 
Wliat words the parent's joy can tell, to hear his 

infant cry ! 
Concealed beneath a mangled heap his hurried 

search had missed. 
All glowing from his rosy sleep his cherub boy he 

kissed I 
Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread — ^But tlie 

same couch beneath. 
Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead — ^tremendous 

still in death I 

Ah ! what was then Llewellyn's pain ! for now the 

truth was clear ; 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain, to save 

Llewellyn's heir ; 
Vain, vain was all Llewellyn's woe : " Best of thy 

kind, adieu I 
The frantic deed which laid thee low, this heart shall 

ever rue 1 '' 
^And now a gallant tomb they raise, with costly 

sculpture decked, 
And marbles, storied with his praise, poor Gelert's 

bones protect. 
Here never could the spearman pass, or forester, 

unmoved ; 
Here oft the tear be-sprinkled grass Llewellyn's 

sorrow proved. 
And here he hung his horn and spear ; and ofb, as 

evening fell. 
In fancy's piercing sounds would hear poor Gelert's 

dying yell 1 

W. L. Spencbb. 
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XXL COCOA, OB CHOCOIiATB. 

PAST I. 

In-gre-di-ents — parts of a compound mixture. 
m-ctmct-iYe — serving to inform or teach. 
genu — ^that from whicli anything springs. 

''You see all those trees?'' said a gentleman to 
an English boy^ who had lately come to Jamaica^ 
one of the islands of the West Indies. 

" Yes/' he answered, as he looked at a number of 
trees from eighteen to twenty feet high, with long, 
glossy leaves, ending in a point ; '' the frait looks 
like a smooth, thick cucumber, but it is yellow.'' 

" That tree is called the Theobroma Cacao, and it 
is the seeds, or beans, of it which give us Cocoa," 
the gentleman then said. 

''The people of Mexico call the same tree 
'chocolat/ from two words, in theii: language, 
meaning the noise made by the instruments used 
to mill and prepare the seeds, and we get our word 
' chocolate ' from that." 

"What does 'Theobroma' mean? — ^has that a 
meaning too ? " 

" Yes ; it means food for gods. ' Theos ' means 
Qod ; and ' broma ' food. As the Spaniards believed 
cacao to be the best of all nourishments, they gave 
it that name." 

" Did the English care much about cacao when 
they first came to Jamaica ? " 

" It was the first thing that engaged their atten- 
tion ; and a historian, named Edwards, tells us that 
the first Englishman who was bom in Jamaica, 
lived to be 104 years old, and for the last 30 years 
of his life took hardly any food but chocolate." 

" Is it always yellow like that ? " 

"No; it varies according to the season, from 
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green to yellow, and sometimes the yellow lias a 

crimson stripe." 

" Wlien is the time for picking it F " 

" Now ; because it hae lately changed irom green 




to yellow. Inside that outer covering, or pulp, 
which is a rose-colour when you open it, are twenty 
to thirty beans, arranged in five regular rows, with 
divisions between them. This fruit will be pluckedj 
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opened^ and then the beans will be taken out and 
spread in the sun, or air, to dry." 

''Let me eat some cocoa now," said the boy. 

'' You would not like it ; it is acid." 

" Does any one ever eat the pulp ? '* 

" Yes ; before it is ripe, and it tastes something 
like water melon." 

*' Has this tree a flower ? " 

'' Small but very beautiful little flowers grow on 
it; they are first white, then reddish, and the 
flowers contain the germ of the kernels. The cacao 
is an evergreen tree." 

" How often in the year is cocoa gathered ? " 

" Twice ; in June and December." 

'' How is cocoa made ? " 

" The seeds are roasted, ground, and pounded in 
a mortar, but they are often sold before this is 
done. 

'' In Mexico, the beans are buried in pits in the 
earth to get rid of their bitter taste, and in some 
other countries tbey are put into large tubs, and 
covered, that they may undergo a slight ferment- 
ation to lose some of their moisture and bitter- 
ness. 

" They are stirred every morning whilst ferment- 

* if 
mg. 

" I suppose nothing but cocoa comes from the 
kernels ? " 

*' Yes ; they contain water, fat or oil, starch, gum, 
a reddish stuff for dyeing, and other matter." 

'* What a number of things ! " said Richard. 

" Yes ; and five or six ounces of butter can also 
be had from one pound of cocoa." 
• '' And how is chocolate made ? " 
' '* In the same way as cocoa, to begin with, and 
then sugar, vanilla, and sometimes other ingredients 
are added, according to people^s tastes. It is made 
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with water into a paste^ and when hot it is poured 
into moulds." 

" Is all chocolate the same colour ? " 

'' No. That made in Jamaica is a bright brick 
colour^ because a good deal of annatto is mixed 
with it. In some parts of Cuba and other West 
India islands it is darker." 

" This is very instructive," said Richard. 

'' Yes ; but you will not remember anything if I 
tell you any more to-day. We will take a walk to- 
morrow, if we can, and come to look at the cacao trees 
again, and then we will talk more about them.'* 

Questions :— 

From what tree is cocoa procured, and how high 
is this tree ? 

What does the historian Edwards tell us ? 

When is cocoa picked ? 

What is inside the pulp ? 

What does the pulp taste like before it is ripe ? 

Where are beaiis buried in pits, and why are they 
buried ? 

What is the diflTerence between cocoa and choco- 
late ? 

PAET II. 

Com-merce — trade, traffic, dealing with other 

nations. 
pro-dnce — to yield, bring forth. 
pods — parts of the plant that open when ripe, and 

to which the seed is attached. 

" What are cocoa-shells ? " Richard asked next day, 
before he and his instructor even reached the trees. 
" When the beans are gathered," answered the 
gentleman, *' the best are full, plump, and shining, 
and the shell, which is thin and brittle, is of a dark- 
brown colour. This is the cocoa- shell of commerce.^' 
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'^ Does the Theobroma bear something or other 
all the year round ? '' 

" Yes ; leaves, flowers, or fruit." 

'' How long does one of these trees take to 
grow ? " 

" It begins to bear the fourth or fifth year, and 
arrives at perfection by the eighth, when it con- 
tinues to produce two crops of fruit a-year, yielding, 
at each crop, ten to twenty pounds, according to the 
soil/' 

'' And how long does it go on bearing ? *' 

'' A great many years — I believe 20, 30, or even 
as many as 50 years.'* 

" I like to hear all this," said Richard. " Do 
you think you could tell me how it is planted ? " 

" The finest and largest pods of the cacao are 
selected when quite ripe, the grains are taken out 
and put into a vessel of water. 

''Those which swim are rejected, and the ones 
chosen are washed clean from the pulp, skinned, 
and then put back into the water, till they begin to 
sprout. 

''Banana, or some other large leaves, are then 
taken, with one of which each hole is lined, leaving 
the sides of the leaves above-ground. After this 
the mould is rubbed in gently till the holes are 
filled ; three nuts are chosen for each hole, and they 
are set in the earth about two inches deep, with 
that part downwards, from whence the sprout 
eomes. 

" They are lightly covered with mould, the leaf is 
folded over, on which a small stone is put to prevent 
its opening." 

" When do the young shoots appear ? " 

" In eight or ten days, when the leaves are opened 
to give them light and air, and they are sheltered 
from the sun with a banana, or other large leaf. 
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This shelter is kept over the shoots for five or six 
months/' 

'^ The Theobroma is a delicate plant, then ? '' 

''Yes; it cannot bear much son, but it takes bnt 
little labour to cultivate." 

" Has it to be trimmed often ? *' 

" Cacao is trimmed to the stem until it is four 
feet in height. ^ If the branches bend much^ they are 
tied in bunches, to make the tree straight." 

" When is the time for sowing ? " 

" November. In crop-time there are always four 
kinds of cocoa — the ripe and good condition, green, 
though sound, which are used, and two kinds that 
are thrown away." 

''And which are the best places for growing 
cacao ? " 

" Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, and St. Vincent. 
It is also grown in Equador and Central America. 
In the latter place the fruit is very large. It is 
cultivated in tropical countries between latitude 22^ 
north, and 25"" south, at an elevation of 600 feet 
above the sea." 

" Isn't it grown much in Jamaica ? '^ 

" Not now to a very great extent.*' 

" Well," said Richard, " I shall drink chocolate 
whenever I can get it, and when I am a man I shall 
go to Trinidad and buy a cocoa plantation." 

" I am glad you have been interested in hearing 
about cocoa ; it is always well for us to know some- 
thing about the trees and shrubs from whence we 
obtain nourishment," his instructor replied. 

Questions : — 

When does the Theobroma begin to bearP 
When does it arrive at perfection P How long does 
it bear P 

Tell me what you can remember about the plant- 
ing of this tree. 
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How long is the banana-leaf shelter kept over the 
shoots ? 

What about the gathering of cocoa P 
Where is cacao principally oaltivated ? 



^yrn ELLA'S GBANDMOTHEB AND THE 

CACTX7S FLOWEK. 

.Ex-pres8-ing — making known one's thoughts and 

opinions. 
wrin-lded — lines, folds, or furrows marked into the 

face, 
si-mi-le — a word, or sentence, by which one thing is 

likened to another. 

A QiBL of thirteen was sitting in a piazza beside 
her old grandmother 

These two lived together, and though one was 
very old and the other very young, they had so 
much to say, and think about, in common, that, in 
spite of the diflFerence in their ages, neither felt- 
dull. 

They were now both at needle -work, the old 
worker, with her long needles, knitting stockings, 
the young worker, with a very small needle, hem- 
ming a pocket handkerchief. 

The young gii*l Ella suddenly looked up. 

"I was just thinking, grandmother," she said, 

that you are like a cactus." 

Like a cactus P '' asked the old lady, smiling ; 
" how, child P " 

" Guess, grandmother,^' she said. 

^' Because I am bent and old P ^' 

" No ; I don't think our cactus hedge outside is 
old, is it P " 

" Because I am ugly P " 



et 
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" Not exactly that, I'll tell yon, graBdm other. 
It just came to me, all of a saddeti, to think this as 
I sat and worked , bnt you won't Quod, graDdmother, 
will you, if yon doa't like it very much P " 

The old woman smiled again 

Ella had very Btraiige thoughts sometimes, and 




often a most strange way of expressing them, bnt 
then her grandmother had had everything to do 
with Ella's bringiog np, so I ahoald think she mnst 
have had also something to do with these strange 
>onghtn. 
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"Well, grandmother, darling/' the pretty girl 
then said, '* I think you are like a cactus because 
a cactus has such very rough stalks, and such 
very beautiful flowers. You have a rough stalk, 
you know ; I mean you are rather ugly, grand- 
mother, arn't you? but you've such beautiful 
thoughts, and you say such beautiful things, and 
that made me think that though your face (that's 
the stalk) is wrinkled, and isn't pretty, though it 
looks a little pretty sometimes," she added, as if 
she were very anxious not to offend grandmother at 
all, '* your soul must be so pretty. You know, grand- 
mother, what I mean — I can't quite say it, but the 
part of you that thinks and loves, and makes you 
do and say such kind, forgiving things, and tells 
me all about God, as you have told me so often, 
that must be like those beautiful pure white, and 
rich scarlet, and purple, flowers that come out on the 
top of the cactus stalk, though it is so very " 

" Very rough and clumsy P " 

" Something.like that, grandmother; but of course 
you're not that, only not pretty.'* 

Grandmother smiled, as though she liked the 
simile. 

"But, in one way, you are not a bit like the 
cactus," the child went on, " because the pretty 
cactus flowers only live such a few hours, and your 
pretty part will live for ever, grandmother, won't 
it?" 

" Yes, yes, child," she answered fervently, "thank 
God for that blessed hope. The life the good God 
has planted in us, the unworthy flowers who are to 
bloom in the Garden of Paradise, is eternal. " 

Questions : — 
To what did Ella compare her grandmother P 
In what did she say they were alike, and in what 
different P 

B 
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PABT I. 

Ma-ter-i-al — substance, or matter, from which any- 
thing is made. 
in-ter-68t-6d — gained attention, given pleasure, 
in-dns-tri-ons — diligent, hard-working, 
de-li-oi-ons — sweet, pleasant to the taste, 
ha-bi-ta-tion — place of living or abode, 
nour-ish-ment — food, sustenance. 
prin-ci-pal-ly — chiefly. 

If reading about the little ants has interested 
you, perhaps you would now like to hear something 
of bees, for they are quite as clever and industrious, 
and we have to thank them, you know, for the 
delicious honey they prepare for us. 

As in ant communities there are three kinds of 
ants, so to each bee-hive belong three kinds of bees 
— the queen bees, the workers, and the drones. 

The queen or mother-bees are the largest, and 
the workers the smallest. 

They both have stings. The drones, or male 
bees, have no stings. 

The workers are so called, because they do all 
the hard work for the community, making the in- 
side of their habitation, and searching the country 
for nourishment and building materials, which they 
collect and bring to the hive. 

They also attend upon the queen, supplying all 
her wants, guard and defend the hive against the" 
attacks of enemies of the tribe, with whom they 
fight, keep their home quite clean, and when any of 
their number die, carry out the dead. 

The queen^s time is taken up with laying eggs, 
and directing and encouraging the workers. 
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Should sbe, at any time, wish to leave the hive, 
she gives a little buzz, the others do the same, and 
follow her oat. 

The queen bee ia generally hidden in .the most 
secret part of the hive. When she leaves that spot 
she ia attended by ten or twelve bees, who follow 
her wherever she goes. 

A young queen will sometimes lay 200 eggs a day. 

The drouea rlo Dot work, and 'depend, as long as 




they are in the hive, upon the labours of the others 
for food. 

There is usually only one full-grown queen within 
each hive at a time, and she seems to be treated, by 
all the othor bees, with great affection and respect. 

Though the queen bees and the workers are so 
unlike one another, they both oome from the same 
kind of egg and larva, or grub, as we shall see 
presently. 

E 2 
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The number of workers is diflFerent in different 
hives. Sometimes there are only a few thousand^ 
at other times twenty, forty, or even fifty thousand 
workers are in one hive. 

Questions : — ^ 

For what have we to thank bees ? 
How many kinds of bees are there in each com- 
munity ? 

What different oflBces do the workers fulfil ? 
How many eggs will a young queen lay a day ? 
What bees come from the same kind of egg ? 
How many bees sometimes belong to one hive ? 

PART II. 

Gol-lect-ed — gathered together. 

ez-am-ine — look into. 

hol-low — empty, vacant. 

li-qnids — something flowing, not solid. 

The food of bees ^s principally of two kinds — the 
juice or sweet sap of the flowers ; not a sap as in 
the sugar cane, but a special juice hidden and buried 
in the flowers ; and the dust, or powder, from the 
feathery part of them. You may very often see bees 
resting on the passion flower, because this contains 
much pure honey. 

The dust, or powder of flowers, is called pollen, 
but when collected by the bees it is called bee-bread. 

Bees also sometimes feed on sweetened liquid. 
The name of this is syrup. 

You should take to pieces, and examine, some 
honey-bearing flowers, and see for yourselves what 
they are like. 

Bees take up these liquids with a trunk, or homy 
tube, which they possess. They have two teeth, 
and to help them to* divide solid substances, the 



moutli has two strong jawa and four feelers, with 
which they seize, and break down, hard things. 




They are larger in the worker-bees than in the 

others. 
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The bee has two stomachs, the first of which 
answers, in some respects, to the crop of a bird. It 
receives, and for a time keeps there, the juice of the 
flower, which is of the same nature as honey. 




This crop throws up the honey into the bee's 
month, for it to give it to the other bees, and to put 
into the honey-cells. 

The second stomach digests the food that nour- 
ishes the hees themselves. 

The young of the bees are fed with pollen, or the 
dust of flowers. 

This is stored, or pat away in cells, tilt needed, 
and then swallowed by the nurses, partly digested 
with honey, and a kind of pap made of it. 

The working-bees have a small hollow in the 
hinder leg, called the basket, in which they carry 
home the pollen. 

In order to gather large quantities of pollen at 
once, the bees are sometimes seen to roll their 
'odiea on the flowers, and then bmsh off the pollen 
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with their feet, which they form into two masses, 
and carry home in their baskets. 

Questions : — 
Of what does the food of bees consist f 
Of what use are the jaws and feelers f 
Of what use is the bee's crop ? 
With what are the young of bees fed ? 
What is the basket ? 

PAET III. 

At-mos-phere — air. 

ven-ti-lat-ed — exposed to air, air let in. 

flnt-ter-ing — moving, flapping. 

pur-pose — end. 

con-tin-ues — persists in, goes on with. 

Bees cannot live in an impure atmospnere, and 
they keep their hives so well ventilated, that the air 
of one well-populated, or well-filled, is found to 
differ very little from the open air outside. 

This is done by a quick fluttering of the bees^ 
wings, a number at a time being set apart to copy the 
action of flying, for which purpose they fasten their 
feet to the floor of the hive, and pretend to be flying. 

Sometimes twenty bees are thus engaged at once, 
and each bee continues its movements for a certain 
time, often for nearly half-an-hour, when he is re- 
lieved by another, who takes his place. This fanning 
is the cause of the humming sound which is often 
heard outside a hive. 

The sense of touch in the bees seems to lie in 
their feelers (small organs in their heads), and by 
the aid of this sense they talk to one another, build 
their combs, pour honey mto the store-house cells, 
and feed the grubs. 

When bees return from a field or garden, they 
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first fly round into the air^ as if to look which waj 
to take^ then dart forward in a straight line^ an«2 
alight at the door of the hive. 

Bees are very ready to ofier help to one another^ 
and understand each other's wants very quickly. 
They always seem to know when a shower of rain 
is comings and are so careful about going out and 
coming in^ that a bee is seldom caught even in a 
sudden shower. 

The warm^ dry^ sunshiny weather is their harvest 
time. Cold and damp make them sleepy. 

Bees are very fond of their own hives^ and guard 
them so carefully^ that no stranger bee is allowed to 
come into them. 

Questions : — 

How do bees ventilate their hives F 

Where does the sense of touch lie F 

What should you think helps on the great work 
of the bees 7 

How do bees of one hive behave towards those of 
another F 

PART IV. 

Blook-ing — stopping. 

ohinks — gaps or cracks. 

fonn-da-tion — ground-work. 

man-u-fao-tore — make. 

ex-tend — stretch out to. 

cells — tiny apartments. 

nur-ture — nourishing, bringing up. 

de-po-«it— lay, place. 

ooil-ed — wound in rings. 

When a new swarm has come into a hive, the first 
care of the worker-bees, on settling there, is to 
clean it thoroughly. When they begin to work, 
they divide themselves into several companies, and 
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whilst one set of beea is eogaged in cleaning, an- 
other is sent about the couotry to get proper ma- 
terials for blockiDg np the small holes and chinks of 
the hire, and for laying a firm foundation for the 
home, which is to be built within ; another lays ont 
the divisions and bottoms of the cells; a fourth, 
perhaps, makes smooth the inside ronnd the comers ; 
and another set of bees bring food for the snpport 

of the rest, or relieve those that ^ 

return home heavy laden. t— g, 

The substance, or matter, used 
to block up the small holes is 
a kind of gum taken from trees. 

The gum sticks so to the legs 
and feet of the bees which have collected it, that 
their fellow- labourers have to come and take it off. 

The loaded bees offer their legs to other workers, 
who take off the gum with their jaws, and at once 
put it all round the inside of the hive. 

The different companies are often allowed to 
change wOrk one with the other so as not to grow 
tired. 

Ab soon as the hive is cleansed, the next thing to 




be done is to manufacture the combs, in which the 
eggs are to be laid. 
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These are made with wax, for which parpose the 
bees collect honey. 

When they have filled their crops with this syrnp, 
■ they hang together in a thick cluster from the top 
of the hive, and thus remain whilst the honey is 
forming into wax. 

The combs generally extend the whole length of 
the liive, or box, and consist of a number of 
beautifully made cells. 

These cells are of different sizes for the nurture 
of the different kinds of eggs. 

The smallest are the most plentiful, and are used 
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for the eggs of the working bees ; 
receive the eggs of the drones or males; and a small 
number of very large cells are made for the rearing 
of the young queens, and are called "royal cells," 

The walls of these are thicker than the rest. 
Other cells are set apart for store-rooms for honey 
and pollen. They are made deeper than the common 
cells, and when they are once filled, the bees close 
them up with a wall of wax, and only open them 
when it is necessary to do so. 

As soon as enough ceUs have been made, tne 
queen begins to deposit her eggs, laying drone 
^ggs in drone cells, and eggs that will produce 

orkers or queens in worker cells. 
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Some workers attend her, and should she, by any 
chance, lay two eggs in one cell, one of thera will ba 
taken out, and put into another cell. 

When the egga are about to hatch, the worker- 
bees look for the food on which the grubs are to be 
fed. As these grow, the pap ia made to vary in 
qnality according to the agea of the young. The 
egg is hatched without giving the workers any 
trouble, besides keeping up a proper degree of heat 
and cold in the hive. 

The larva or grub looks like a small white 
worm. 




It stays at the bottom of the cell coiled up. 

The nursing beea feed it most carefully, and show 
it every attention. 

It attains its full size in five or six days and 
nearly fills its cell. It now ceases to eat, and the 
nurses close up the cell, when the grub spins a 
web, and becomes a chrysalis. 

It is now quite white. 

In the course of a week it frees itself, and twenty- 
one days after the egg was laid, the insect makes 
its way through the outer wall of its pi-ison, and 
Appears a perfect bee of a light grey colour. 

The workers cluster round it, fondle it with their 
toDgoes, and give it plenty to eat. 
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They then clean out the cell, and sometimes for 
two whole weeks after the full-grown bees have come 
to life, the good nurses never leave the hive. 

Questions: — 

What is the first work of the bees when they 
come into a new hive ? 

How do the bees obtain wax, and for what do 
they use it ? 

Describe a comb. 

How is a royal cell different to the others ? 

What time passes between the laying of an egg, 
and a perfect bee coming out of the cell ? 

What happens to the young bees ? 

PART V. 

Pro-duced — brought forth. 

in-ac-tion — rest. 

Bwarm — a number of bees which go forth together 

out of a hive, or that are settled in a hive 

under the control of a queen. 
pro8-peot — hope, view, 
en-oour-a-glng — urging. 
pre-vent-ing — stopping, hindering, 
watch-f nl-ness — wakeful n ess, care, 
en-joy-ed — took pleasure in. 

A ROYAL cell is formed when the bees want to rear 
a queen, which they raise from the Qgg, or from the 
grub, of a worker-bee. More attention is then paid 
to it, the cell in which it lives is made larger as it 
grows, the shape of the cell being long and pointed 
at the top. It is fed on more nourishing food than 
the other bees, a kind of royal jelly being given to 
it, and thus by degrees it grows till a queen is pro- 
duced. 

Sometimes it is ready to spin its web in five days. 
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when the bees build up a, wall at the month of its 
cell. 

The web' is made in twenty-four hours. Two 
days and a half are spent in a state of inaction^ and 
then the grub changes into a chrysalis. 

It stays four, or five, days in this state, and on the 
sixteenth day after the egg has been laid, it becomes 
a perfect queen: 

But the young queen bee* is not always allowed 
to come out of her prison, for if the queen mother 
be still in the hive, waiting for fine weather to lead 
off a swarm, the bees do not allow a young queen 
to stir out. They then put an extra coating of wax 
over the cell, cutting a small hole in it, through 
which the young queen puts out her tongue to be 
fed. 

Sometimes there are • several young queens in 
their separate cells. Then they make a sound 
which the queen mother answers. 

She hates all young queens, and this makes her 
destroy them whenever they come in her way. 

The workers take great care to prevent her from 
going near the royal cells, whilst there is any 
prospect of a swarm being made. 

They then forget their respect, and beat her away 
as often as she tries to come near these cells. 

But if the swarraing-season be over, the bees do 
not hinder the old queen's anger, and with her 
sting she kills one after another the whole of the 
royal brood, whilst still in their nurseries, the 
worker-bees encouraging, and helping on, the fight. 

When the old queen has gone off with the first 
swarm of bees that leaves the hive or box, a young 
queen is set free, and thus, one by one, young queens 
are released at different times, to prevent them from 
fighting and killing one another, which they would 
do if they met. 
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The fighting is only prerented by the great 
watchfulness of the bees that guard them. 

Directly a new queen is set free, young as she is, 
she tries to kill her sisters in their cells, but the 
workers pull her away. 

If, however, two queens happen to come out at 
the same time, they look for each other^ and then 
fight till one is killed, when the conqueror is at once 
chosen queen of the hive. 

This time also the worker-bees have looked on, 
and enjoyed the fight. 

Questions : — 

How do the bees bring up a queen ? 

Why is a queen sometimes not allowed out of her 
prison ? Who keeps her there ? 

When do the worker-bees encourage the old queen 
to fight the young ones ? 

How does a young queen behave towards her 
sisters, when she is set free herself? 

PART VI. 

Dis-pute — contend for. 
a-gi-ta-tion — disturbance, 
buzz-ing-humming sound. ^ 

roam — wander. 
as-sem-ble — come together. 
a-light — descend and settle. 
fa-tigue — state of being tired. 
soar — fly aloft. 

guides — those who lead others, 
in-flu-ence — effect. 

When too many bees are in one hive, they suffer 

from want of air, so before the hot summer months 

arrive, the bees begin to swarm. This is in spring, 

>ut should the weather then be wet or cold, or 
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should the hive be well stocked with eggs, no 
swarmiDg will take place. 

The great dislike of the queen for the royal 
children, who, she fears, will soon dispute the throne 
with her, and she being so unable to destroy them, 
makes her very restless and excited. 

This agitation seems to be felt among the workers, 
who hurry to and fro in the hive till the confusion 
there becomes great. 

Then a general buzzing is heard, and the bees 
prepare for a journey, the workers collecting pro- 
visions in large quantities. Some bees make a 
noise, the evening before they swarm, that sounds 
like a small trumpet. 

The day the swarm leaves the hive, few of the 
workers roam to any distance, but several are seen 
in the air round the hive. 

Then all the noise is stopped, and the bees go 
together into their home. 
This silence means that they are about to start. 
The bees that are to leave with the new swarm, 
rush out of the door of the hive, rise in the air, and 
wait for the rest to assemble. 

Some alight on a tree, or bush, to rest, till the 
whole number is collected. 

Sometimes the queen is not amongst them. The 
other bees then return to look for her. If they do 
not find her on the road, they go back to the old 
hive, in case she may have returned there from 
fatigue. 

If they find the queen, the others all wait upon 
her, and after a day or two, if fine, they start 
again. 

After resting at the first halting-place, and col- 
lecting all the bees, they soar once more into the 
air, and fly very quickly to the spot the guides 
have chosen. 
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Yeiy few drones go with the new swarms, most 
that were hatched in spring remaining in the hive. 

Bnt if no new swarms are abont to take place^ 
the working-bees fight, and destroj, the drones. 

A qaeen bee will sometimes liye three or four 
years. 

Should a Petcharyy or any other bee-eating bird, 
seize a qneen when away from the hive, or should 
she mistake her way, and entering another hive, be 
killed, her loss has a great inflnence over the conduct 
of the workers. 

When they miss her, in one part of the hive they 
become restless, leave off feeding the young, run to 
and fro, striking one another with their little feelers, 
to tell the bad news, till every bee knows what has 
happened. 

They then make a rush out of doors, and for a 
day or two look everywhere for their missing queen. 
If they do not find her, they go back to their work, 
and should there happen to be neither a royal cell, 
nor'a princess in it, they choose a worker-bee egg, 
or a grub not more than three days old, break 
. down two cells, which they make into a royal one, 
carry the grub into it, and tend, and feed it widi 
proper, queenly nourishment, until a new queen be 
bom. 

Bees know their own queens so well, that if a 
stranger queen, by any mistake, happen to go into 
another hive, the bees of that hive seize and then 
surround her so closely, that they form a complete 
ball of bees around her, and so keep her in prison 
till she dies. 

The bees seldom sting a queen. 

Questions : — 

From what do bees sometimes suffer 7 
When and how do they swarm ? 
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Wliat happens ahonid the qaeen be missing ? 
What can yon remember aboat the drones ? 
Who do bees always know ? 

PAKT TO. 

Winiiig-ly — cheerfully, in a willing manner. 
won-der-fol — marvelloos, astonishing. 
m-stiiicts — ^natural desires. 
ap-point-ed — ordained, set apart. 

But noiw that we hare heard so much of these 
clever, hard-working little creatures you some- 
times call " honey,*' but most people call bees, or 
honey bees, let ns try to learn a few lessons from 
them. 

1. We might learn to be nsefnl and industrious, 
like they are. 

2. To do willingly the work that in life falls to 
our lot, or, in the words of the Catechism, " To do 
our duty in that state of life unto which it shall 
please God to call us.'' 

3. To be clean and tidy. 

4. To let into our houses plenty of pure air. 

5. To be kind and helpful to one another. 

6. To waste nothing, either in the way of food, 
money, or talents. 

7« To remember that God who made the little 
bees, and gave them their wonderful instincts, is a 
God of order, who appoints work for the smallest of 
His creatures, and ts^es pleasure in seeing it done 

weU. 

8. That He has appointed work for every child, 
whom He has placed in the world ; some kind of 
work, if it be only, at first, to learn to be ever obedi- 
ent; and this work the great and good God also 
takes much pleasure in seeing done well. 
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Question : — 
Can you tell me any lessous that the bees teach 
us F 



XXIY. ACHEE-POISON. 

Oid-di-ness — a feeling of reeling or whirling round. 
ex-hau8t-ed — worn out. 
e-lapsed — passed by. 

'^ Please^ Doctor>.be so good as to come and see my 
sister at once^ shie: is very ill/' said a little boy, as 
he stood at the doctor's door, having just jumped 
off a mule some kind neighbour had lent him, that 
he might get to the doctor's very quickly to fetch 
him to his sister. 

• 

The gentleman was coming out of the door as the 
boy arrived. 

'* What is the matter with her P" he asked. 

'' She's very ill, and mother says she thinks she 
is poisoned.'' 

The doctor looked grave, and said he would ride 
back with the little boy at once. 

As they went along, in answer to questions put 
to him, William told the doctor that this morning 
Susie was quite well, and that she had been playing 
with him ; but all of a sudden she had been '' took 
bad,'' and now '^ mother" thought she was dying. 

The doctor asked the boy what the little girl had 
eaten out of doors, and he said only Achee, and he 
had eaten some too. 

This was enough. The doctor required to hear 
no more, and rode off with the boy very quickly, 
but when he amved at little Susie's house, he could 
do nothing to save her. 

The little girl was then in a deep sleep, out of 
which no power on earth could rouse her. 
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Her mother eaid that she had been ill nearly two 
hours^ the illness beginning with giddiness and a 
swimming in the head. Then had followed great 
sickness and violent pain^ till the little^ ezhaasted 
sufferer had fallen into this sound sleep. 

The doctor felt the child's pulse^ and shook his 
head. 

A few moments only elapsed before Susie^ a dear 
little girl of six years old^ died in her mother's 
arms. 

William was right; the child had eaten Achee, 
and this alone was the cause of her death. 

The doctor sent her brother to fetch the fruity 
part of which she had eaten, and there it was — the 
yellow fruit you all know so well, with its red skin, 
which William now held in his hand, and which his 
poor little sister Susie had only peeled off two hours 
before. 

Susie^s mother cried bitterly when she knew that 
her little one had left her, so did many people who 
had come to see what was the matter. 

The sufferings of the poor child had been great 
whilst they lasted. 

"Til never eat Achee again," said the heart- 
broken mother. 

" Nor will I," said several women present. 

" You need not say that," the doctor answered. 
''The Achee, when fried or boiled, makes a very 
good vegetable, and will harm no one. I often have 
my own fish dressed with it, and have it put into 
soup ; but if you would warn your own children, 
and all the children whom you know, not to eat it 
in its raw state, for it may be unripe (this, you 
see, is unripe,") and as he spoke he held up a piece 
of the fruit that Susie had left, " you will do a good 
work. I believe, as far as I can judge, that it is 
Achee in its unripe state, or when putrid, that 

f2 
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poisons. I am yevy sorry to say that several little 
children^ to my knowledge^ have lately died through 
eating Achee.'^ 

" Some one told me jnst now," said William, " that 
it is the little red part inside that is poisonous.'^ 

" It may be so," answered the doctor, " therefore 
never eat that part, and eat none of the Achee raw 
or uncooked, then Achee will not poison you, for those 
who cook for you will know what is good to eat; 
but, as I said before, I believe that it is the Achee 
eaten in an unHpe, or rotten state, that poisons 
children. 

The death of little Susan was an example to 
many. 

All the children in the neighbourhood were, in 
future, very careful how they ate Achee, and neither 
ate it uncooked, nor with the little red part left 
in it. 

William often thought of his dear little sister 
when he looked at an Achee tree, with its rough, 
brown trunk, and thick branches. 

This tree grows from seed, and bears quickly. 

Its small, white flower has no scent. 

Within the fruit are three little black seeds. 

Questions : — 

What had killed poor little Susie, and given her so 
much pain ? 

How did the doctor say the Achee was poisonous? 
How might it be eaten ? 
What litttle part is doubtful 7 
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XXy. LITTLE JIM, OB THE COLLIEB'S HOME.* 

Gol-li-er — one who digs coal. 

The cottage was a tliatched one, 

The outside old and mean, 
Yet everything within that cot 

Was wondrous neat and clean ; 

The night was dark and stormy. 

The wind was howling wild, 
A patient mother sat beside * 

The death-bed of her child — 

A little, worn-out creature, 

Whose once bright eyes were dim : 

It was a collier's only child. 
They called him " Little Jim/' 

And, oh ! to see the briny tears 
Fast hurrying down her cheek, 

As she oflFered up a prayer, in thought. 
She was afraid to speak, 

Lest she might waken one she loved 

Far dearer than her life. 
For she had all a mother's heart. 

Had that poor collier's wife. 

With hands uplifted, see she kneels 

Beside the sufferer's bed. 
And prays that He will spare her child. 

And take herself instead. 

She gets her answer from the boy, 

Soft fall th6 words from him : 
'* Mother, the Angels do so smile. 

And beckon little Jim. 

♦ From ** Ned Farmer's Scrap-Book." By kind permission. 
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I have no pain^ dear mother^ now^ 

But oh ! I am so dry, 
Just moisten poor Jim's lips once more, 

And, mother, don't you cry/' 

With gentle trembling haste she holds 

A tea- cap to his lips. 
He smiles to thank her, then he takes 

Three little tiny sips : 

" Tell father, when he comes from work, 
I said ' Good Night ' to him ; 

And, mother, now I'll go to sleepJ 
Alas ! poor little Jim. 

She sees that he is dying I 
That child she loves so dear 

Has uttered the last words 

That she may ever hope to hear. 

The cottage door is opened, 

The collier's step is heard. 
The father and the mother meet, 

Yet neither speak a word : 

He feels that all is over, 
He knows his child is dead. 

He takes the candle in his hand 
And walks towards the bed ; 

His quivering lip gives token 
Of the grief he'd fain conceal; 

And, see I the mother joins him. 
The stricken couple kneel, 

With hearts " bowed down with sorrow," 

They humbly ask of Him, 
In Heaven once more to meet again 

Their own poor '^ Little Jim." 
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XX7L THE VJTLE AND ITS LOAD. 

PART I. 

Earns — ^brings in by labour. 

Ti-ci-ons — depraved, wicked, addicted to vice. 

ex-press — state clearly. 

stamp -ed — fixed deeply. 

me-mo-ry — remembrance, recollection. 

David Jesse and Charlie Boyden were friends, 
though they were boys of diflTerent ages, and very 
different characters. 

They lived near to one another in some moun- 
tains, and were now returning from the fields, both 
belonging to a child, or, as it was called, a pickney 
gang of coffee-pickers. 

" Poor thing,'^ said Charlie Boyden, the younger 
of the two, a little boy of eight years old, to his 
companion, a boy three years older than him'self, as 
he, all at once, stood still to look at a mule that was 
tied to a fence in the very hot sun. 

" Poor thing/* he repeated, for this dear little 
boy had a kind, feeling heart, and the mule's very 
sore back made him quite unhappy. 

He knew well that, although one half of the poor 
back was quite raw, '^ Johnnie Mule," as this mule 
was called, was hard worked almost every day. 

The elder boy laughed. 

" Mules don't feel,*' he said ; '^ and they are 
vicious, worthless things." 

" They are not worthless/' answered Charlie ; 
'^ Father says his mule earns him sometimes 155. a 
week, and that isn't being worthless." 

*' I call them worthless," said David, " and they 
are as vicious as they can be; you can't trust a 
mule." 
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*^I can/^ answered the little boy, who would not 
be put down, and if he had only known how to 
speak it all, he would have said a great deal more in 
favour of his four-footed friends, but he could not 
express himself very well. 

He did not know how it was, but he loved the 
mule, the ass, the dog, the little singing birds, with 
a great love, which God, their Creator, had implanted 
in his heart, and he could not bear to see them ill- 
treated 

He did not remember all about it now, but his 
teacher, at school, had taught the boys in his class, 
what a great duty it was to love one another, and not 
only to be kind to people, but to all creatures whom 
God has made, and the lesson had stamped itself 
upon the child's heart and memory. 

Questions : — 

What made Charlie Boyden unhappy ? 

What did Charlie say to prove that mules were 
not worthless ? 

What does worthless mean ? - 

To whom had Charlie^s teacher told the boys they 
ought to be kind ? 

PART II. 

Eear-ed — rose up on hind legs. 
gam-bol-ing — skipping about in sport. 
re-bel — refuse obedience to. 
re-snlts — ends. 

stub-bom — unreasonably obstinate*, 
suc-ces-sion — one thing following upon another. 
JTL-di-cious — wise, according to sound judgment. 
re-gard-eth — values, has respect to. 

One day, the teacher overhearing a boy, who de- 
lighted in using the whip very cruelly, describe 
how yesterday he had helped to break in a young 
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mule, that kicked and reared whilst he beat him 
into order, said when the class was met together : 

" Do you like play, boys ? ^* 

" Yes, sir,^' they all answered. 

'^ Would you like to run here and there, have 
your own way, and amuse yourselves from morning 
till night ? " 

" Oh yes, sir," they cried, very eagerly. 

" I thought so,^' he then said ; " and if this be 
the case, can you not feel for a young mule, who 
when first caught to be broken in, at three years 
old, has perhaps spent its whole life in gamboling 
at its pleasure, through the pastures, and over the 
hill-sides ? 

" Are you surprised — I am not — that when it is 
first tied, and led by a rope, and driven with a stick, 
it should rebel, kick, and try to be free again ? It 
ought to be taught to know its master, and to love 
him, before it can obey; but instead of receiving 
treatment that would lead to these results, how 
often loud curses are heaped upon it, and blow 
follows blow in such quick succession, that the 
young mule, in its first lesson, has only learnt to 
dread its master's footsteps ! 

" Children, have you never rebelled against your 
own parents' rules; have you, so to speak, never 
kicked against your lessons ? 

^^ I am sure you have ; and why should mules be 
better than yourselves ? " 

The teacher then went on to say, that if a mule 
be naturally stubborn, it requires to be mastered 
by a judicious use of the whip, blended with kind- 
ness ; and he explained to them how, no doubt, the 
after-conduct of a mule would much depend upon 
its early training, as did the character of a child. 

The boy, who had, a short time before, boasted of 
his cruelty, listened with great attention, and when 
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the master told all boys who could read, to find in 
their Bibles, Proverbs xii. 10 ; he was the first to 
read out this text : — 

^' A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast-: 
but the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel/' 

Questions: — 

What has a mule to be taught before it can be 
expected to obey ? 

How are mules often broken in ? 

How did the boy behave, whilst the teacher spoke, 
who had before boasted because he was cruel ? 

Say Proverbs xii. 10. 

PART III. 

Vir-tues — ^natural and moral goodness and excel- 
lences, active good qualities. 
des-tin-a-tion — place aimed at. 
neg-lect-ed — slighted, overlooked, 
in-flict-ed— laid as punishment, imposed, 
re- verse — opp osite. 

Charlie Boyden was fortunate in his bringing up, 
for the training he had at home, from his father, 
was, in many points, much the same as he received 
at school. 

William Boyden was a man with his share of 
faults, but with a large share of virtues also, and his 
chief virtue was, perhaps, kind-heartedness to man 
and child and beast. 

Though his mule worked sometimes four, some- 
times five, days a week, it had never yet had a 
scratch on its back. It was always well padded 
before its loads were put on, and when it reached 
its destination, the mule always had a good feed of 
grass, whilst the pad was taken off for the hot back 
to cool, and the pad was, on no account, put on 
again until it also had been dried. 
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In this manner the mule's back, unlike most poor, 
hard-irorked, neglected mnles in the same moan- 
tains, was qnite free from all kinds of sores, its 
maater taking good care that no one shoald work it 
bat himself. 

Like his little son, he conld not hare neglected, 
nor ill-ased, a beast who did him snch good service, 
that, without its aid, he knew he could not have 
earned a living, and he was never so crael as to tie 
up "Aliok Mule" in a hot tropical sun for honra, 
a torture inBicted on so many of its neighbonr- 
mnles. 

And " Alick Male " was jnst the reverse of being 
lazy. 

Directly loads were put on to its back (and I 
have seen it carry very heavy boxes) it would start 
off on its jonmey, without even a word from its 
uiastflr. 




This is a picture of mules going to work very will- 
ingly for kind masters. 
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The mules are stepping downhill so quickly^ that 
one man can hardly keep up with his mule^ 
These animals are most sure-footed. 
One is just crossing a very dangerous pass. 

Question^ : — 

How was Charlie Boyden brought up at home ? 

How did the two friends David and Charlie 
diflfer ? 

How did ^'Alick Mule^' escape from having a 
acre back ? 

In what way did it work ? 

PART IV. 

Con- ver- sa-tion — talk. 

hired — let, granted for a time. 

treat-ment — manner of using. 

o-pin-i-on — notion, settled belief 

per-suad-ed — moved, induced. 

ex- am-ple — model. 

in-flu-enc-ing — swaying, controlling 

hxL-inan — belonging to mankind. 

'^LooK at Bella Mule,^' David said, continuing the 
conversation ; " it threw Father Williams the other 
day.'^ 

" P'raps he didn't sit on well," little Charlie said, 
not knowing what other excuse to make. 

^' No, he couldn't, because the mule kicked him 
oflF,'^ the other replied. 

Charlie had not heard the facts of the case, or he 
could well have taken this mule's part. His father 
heard the story later, and told it to his little son. 

Its master had twice hired it out to a man to 
carry, for him, heavy loads to town, who had taken 
the mule there and back, a distance of more than 
^/hirty miles, without giving it anything to eat, and, 
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i when its owner. Father Williams, rode into the man^s 
yard to receive payment, the mnle, remembering, in 
that place, its former treatment, at first refused to 
go into the yard, and as soon as the master re- 
mounted to ride back, the mule was so glad to find 

) that it was not to be left in that yard again, that it 

galloped ofi* before its master^s foot was in the stir- 
rup, and so threw him. 

As Charlie grew an older boy he still kept to his 
opinion about the mule, and David, who was himself 
too stubborn to be persuaded to be kind, kept to 
his ; but little Charlie, in his humble way, did much 
good, for he set an example of kindness wherever he 
went, his loving nature influencing all his conduct, 
and many a child who could not fail to love the 
gentle little boy, tried to follow his example. 

What a happy life unselfish little Charlie must 
have led, making happy not only the lives of his 
little human friends,' but those of poor animals also ! 

*' This world is full of beauty, like other worlds 
above. 
And if we did onr duty, it might be full of love." 

Gerald Massey. 
Questians : — 

What did David say about " Bella Mule ? '' 

Why had this mule thrown its master ? 

How did Charlie behave as he grew an older boy ? 

Why must we love Charlie so much better than 
we can love David ? 

What does Gerald Massey say about love and our 
duty in this world ? 
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XXVn. THE PLANTAIN AND BANANA. 

PART I. 

Ar-gn-ing— disputing. 

dis-pnt-ant — one who disputes or argues. 

o-ri-g^-al-ly — at first, in the beginning. 

▼a-ri-e-ties — things difiering from others of the same 

general kind. 
e-rect — upright. 
Bra-zi-li-an — belonging to Brazil, in South America. 

" I AM more useful than you." 

" No j I am just as useful.*' 

" I'm sure you are not " 

" I am sure I am.'* 

" I can prove that you are not.'* 

I was riding along the road as I heard this 
strange dispute. I could not make out from whence 
the voices came. 

" I can prove that 1 am/* one went on. 

*' I am more of a fruit, and you are more of a 
vegetable,** the first disputant then said. 

"What difference does a name make?*' asked 
the other ; " I can be boiled, fried, baked, cooked 
any way, I am quite fruit enough." 

•* So can I be cooked any way, and I can be eaten 
without being cooked at all.** 

" My fruit is rather longer than yours." 

" But not half so sweet." 

" Well, I have heard,'* said the plantain, for I 
was now shocked to find that it was a banana and a 
plantain tree, growing side by side, who were thus 
arguing together, " that there is hardly any diflFer- 
ence to be noticed in us, and that we both came 
originally from the same parent - stem, and are 
arieties of one plant.** 
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"There are purple spota on my Btem/' answered 
the banana, " which no on© has ever seen on yours.'? 

" There are many kinds of plantains, for I have 
heard it said that they grow both lu the Old and 
New World, so you cannot tell what some plantains 
are like. In cold climates they require to be very 
raach sheltered, so are grown in bot-honaes, nnder- 
neath a glass covering ' 




" And are there not many kinds of bananas ? 
Why, in the Society Islands, they say the banana is 
a deep orange colour, and stands np erect, looking 
ever 60 pretty." 

" But it has not a nice taste," said the plantain. 

" Then there is the Brazilian banana. That ia 
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yellow, and has a very fine flavour, and the tree itself 
is sometimes twenty feet high. The Chinese have a 
banana too. Theirs turns, when ripe, from yellow 
to black.^' 

'' I don't care to hear about all these bananas,^' 
said the plantain ; " it does not interest me.^' 

'^ Then look at the red skin of some bananas," 
that fruit went on ; " did you ever see a plantain 
with a red skin ? '^ 

" I do not think that red is at all pretty for a 
skin, I like mine much the best,^' answered the 
plantain, ^^ and ypu yourself have a skin just like 
mine.^' 

Questions: — 

What did the banana first say P 
What did the plantain answer P 
From what did these two trees originally come P 
What colour are the bananas of the Society 
Islands and Brazil P 

PART II. 

Des-ti-ny — state or condition appointed, 
mois-ture — a moderate degree of wetness. 
dis-cus-sion — argument, dispute. 

'^ You talk about how you may be eaten,'^ said the 
banana, going back to a former part of the argu- 
ment, in order to boast a little more ; " why I can 
be eaten raw, cooked when green or ripe, fried alone 
or in butter, baked in my skin, or made into pud- 
dings, fritters, or pies." 

'^ Plantains can be eaten green or ripe also, if it 
comes to that," said the plantain, ^^and not only 
are people very fond of me, but animals also, and 
little birds ; and perhaps you do not know that my 
stems and flowers are cooked with curries." 

*^ I did not know this ; but, talking about birds. 
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do yon not know that there are banana birds aa well 
as plantain eaters P ^' said the banana. 

This tree seemed to be getting, I thought, rather 
the best Of the argument, but I felt inclined to side 
with the plantain, because it was so very stupid of 
the banana to begin the discussion, and the banana 
was so very boastful. If the plantain fulfilled its 
destiny, as certainly it did, why could not the 
banana leave it alone P 

It reminded me very much of a disagreeable 
child, who wants to make a quarrel. 

I looked very hard at the two trees, but could 
really see hardly any difference in their trunks, 
leaves, or fruit. The plantain fruit was perhaps a 
little longer and more pointed. The leaves seemed 
quite the same. 

The stem of the banana may have been a trifle 
darker. 

The banana does not grow to perfection at a 
greater height than 4,600 feet; I suppose it is 
' much the same with the plantain. 

^' I have heard," said the banana, " that the same 

' extent of ground which, in wheat, would maintain two 

persons, will yield food, under the banana, for fifty.** 

^^The plantain," replied the other, "will yield 
twenty times the produce of wheat, so there you 
seem to have an advantage over me, but I sup- 
pose you have heard of plantain meal. This is 
prepared by stripping off the plantain husk, slicing 
the core, and drying it in the sun. When powdered 
and sifted, invalids and babies eat it. 

'^ Plantain meal, mixed with water to form a paste, 
boiled in shapes and beaten in a mortar, forms fou- 
foa. My broad leaves cool bruises, and serve as 
umbrellas when it rains ; my young leaves are some- 
times used as dishes.** 

*^ My leaves have the same uses,'* said the banana. 

o 
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Questions: — 

What diflTerence is there in the banana and plan- 
tain trees ? 

What is the height above which the banana does 
not grow to perfection ? 

How is plantain-meal prepared ? 

PART III. 

Ez-pand — spread out. 

pe-ti-oles — foot- stalks of leaves joining the leaf to 

the stem. 
pro-pa-gat-ed — produced, multiplied. 
bnlb-ons — ^having a cluster of partly developed 

leaves. 
root-stocks — stems lying down. 
suck-ers — shoots of a plant from the roots or lower 

part of the stem. 

" The foliage of the plantain aflFords bedding/' con- 
tinued the plantain, "and is used for thatch, for 
making paper and baskets, and from its petioles a 
fine thread is procured. The tops of the young 
plant are eaten as a delicate vegetable,, and the fer- 
mented juice of the trunk produces a wine.'* 

" I dare say the banana has the same properties," 
said that tree. " The fibres of the banana, I know, 
make a beautiful fabric called grass-cloth, and its 
young leaves are cooked as greens/^ 

^^ What about that dye in your old leaves and stem 
that makes white cloth black or dark brown," asked 
the plantain ; " does it not do mischief sometimes ? '* 

" It may, but no doubt it does good too, and I 
should not wonder if you have this dye also.^^ 

On the banana tree hung huge bunches, many of 
which contained several hundred bananas, but the 
T)lant itself was withering. The plantain tree looked 
1 the same condition. 
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Whilst I was examining the two trees^ I saw a 
man come up to them, gather their half-ripe fruit, 
and cut both down. 

Some of the bunches of fruit must have weighed 
quite eighty pounds. 

From the base of the tree, he told me, off-shoots 
would spring up, which might be transplanted ; and 
he said the round, bulbous root-stocks would send 
up new leaves, and the second plant would mature 
much sooner than the off-shoots. 

He explained that both plantain and banana trees 
are planted in the same manner, and require deep, 
rich earth, and much moisture, to grow to perfection. 

Plantain and banana trees are easily propagated 
by suckers, which old plants produce in abundance. 

The cutting, or shoot, when planted, soon sends 
up two leaves lightly rolled together. 

The blades unfold when the green roll has grown 
two or three feet. 

These leaves are followed by others, until the 
stems of the leaves have formed a smooth trunk, 
composed of leaf-stems. 

The growth of plantain-leaves is so rapid, that, 
when they begin to expand, they grow nearly an 
inch an hour. 

At the end of nine months a purple bud appears 
in the centre of the leaves ; its constantly lengthen- 
ing stem soon pushes it beyond the leaves, and it 
hangs down like a large heart. 

As the purple covering falls off, rows of buds ap- 
pear, extending two- thirds around the stem. Each 
tiny fruit has a waxen, yellow blossom, with a re- 
ceptacle for the pollen at the end. 

The banana flowers come on to the stem full of 
good honey. 

Three or four months are required to ripen the 
fruit. 

a2 
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It will then be six to fourteen inches long. The 
plant would dry up if it were left to itself, and not 
cut do WD. 

Questions : — 

What does the foliage of the plantain yield P 

What the fibres of the banana ? 

In what state were the banana and plantain when 
their fruit was gathered P 

How did the man act towards the trees P 

What do you know about the planting and growth 
of the plantain and banana P 

PAET IV. 

Ap-proaoh-ed — came^ or drew, near, 
mer-oies — grace, bounties, acts of kindness, 
be-ne-flts — kindness, favours conferred. 
op-por-tu-ni-ties — talents, chances. 

I THOUGHT, as the man went to cut down the trees, 
that the banana seemed sorry for having started 
this silly dispute, for, just as he approached, it said 
to the plantain — 

^' I think, do you know, that we are very much 
alike, and there is not much to choose between 



us. 



" I am glad you think so,*' answered the plan- 
tain, " for I think just the same.'* 

I now rode on, saying to myself how very silly 
the plants had been to waste their time in stupid 
arguments. 

They were both beautiful, useful plants, fulfilling 
their own proper duties, and had both to be cut 
down when their time had come. 

Why could they not have been happy, amiable, 
and contented, during their short life-time P 

Can any child learn a lesson from the conduct of 
these trees to-day P 
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^ It seems to me there are several to be learnt. 

How foolish it is to waste time in arguments; 

how worse than fooKsh to be boastful or proud ! 

Look out for good in others, rather than in yonr- 

^ selves, and in humble gratitude to God for the 

J mercies and benefits He showers upon you, try to 

make the best use you can of your talents and 

opportunities, so that when your time shall come to 

be cut down and leave this earth, on which you 

now bloom for a little season, ripe fruit, ready for 

harvest, may be found growing on your stems I 

Questions : — 
What did the banana say to the plantain when 
the man went to cut down the trees P 

What lessons can a child learn from this story P 



XXVni. THE OBEAH-liCAN'S SON. 

PART I. 

Heart-rend-ing — breaking the heart, overwhelming 

with pain or grief, 
sanc-tum — a retreat for privacy, for being alone, 
as-sail-ed — attacked, beset, 
ca-ta-logne — list. 

In a lonely room, in a lonely house, on a lonely 
mountain-top, a boy of ten years old. Jack Sinclair 
by name, lay dying ; yes, dying, and not one person 
was beside his dying bed to speak one word of 
comfort to the dying boy. 

His father stood outside the house, trying to shut 
his ears to the cries, the heart-rending cries, of the 
poor boy- sufferer, but his ears refused to close 
against them. 

He had rushed outside the house so that bis eyes 
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might not see the terrible sufferings borne by his 
only child, whom he loved most fondly; yes, fondly 
indeed, with the only love, and all the love he had, 
in the wide worid, to give away, strange as it may 
seem to us, that a sinful, godless Obeah-man can 
love at all. 

No wonder that these cries sounded so very ter- 
rible to the father, for he himself had really caused 
them. Yes, Jack Sinclair was dying, in all this 
dreadful pain, because he had been poisoned, and 
his father's hand had mixed the draught of poison 
which he had taken — not for him, of course, had 
the Obeah-man mixed it, but for his greatest enemy, 
whom he had expected to call that morning, when 
he hoped to have had a chance of giving him the dose. 

That was why it was so strong. 

An empty tumbler now stood upon the table. It 
was half full when Jack came in, an hour before his 
father expected him, but it was now quite empty, 
for Jack being then thirsty, and thinking it was 
water, drank it. Feeling ill, directly he had swal- 
lowed the dose, he threw himself upon the bed, 
from whence he would never rise again. 

The visitor came later to see the Obeah-man, who 
met him in his yard and asked him to. go away 
again, because his son was ill, and he could not 
leave him. 

Anyhow the visitor would not have been asked to 
go into the room where Jack lay. Few persons 
were admitted into the Obeah-man^s sanctum. 

At this moment the boy cried out, '^ Father, why 
did you mix that ? '^ and the stranger hearing these 
words, and thinking Sinclair's conduct very odd^ 
asked what was the matter with his boy. 

He received no answer, and having heard this 

■coming, for the first time, that Sinclair was an 

^ah-man, he put two and two together, and walk- 
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\ ing away^ determined to act upon what he imagined 

' to be the ease. 

" Father," Jack cried out again, " give me some- 
f thing to* stop this pain ; why did yon mix that 

stuff?" 
{ The man went into the room, gave the boy a 

f draught to soothe him for a moment, and then sat 

down beside him. 
Strange things were in this room ! 
Two white cocks' heads, and a dried snake, were 
hung upon the wall, two large spiders were stmng 
together, and there fastened to a nail. Many bottles 
stood upon a shelf, amongst which was one contain- 
ing a lizard's, or a spider's, foot, a toad, some rusty 
nails and dirty water ; other bottles were beside it, 
and several phials hung also upon the walls. 

Inside a cupboard was some Brinvilliers, a famous 
bush-poison. 

The bottle had been destined to be put to-night 
under a certain person's door-step, that he, poor 
stupid fellow, might be terrified thereat. 

" Father, father," the boy called out again ; " oh 
stop, do try to stop my pain ; '^ and as the little 
fellow spoke the tears of pain poured down his 
cheeks. 

How earnestly the Obeah-man wished it were in 
his power to do so, he only knew himself, but as he 
now looked round the room at charms which he had 
taught others to believe of great value, their utter 
worthlessness mocked him I 

A few more terrible moments, a few more toss- 
ings on the bed of pain, a few more pleadings for 
relief, and Jack was dead. 

What a miserable moment for the Obeah-man, 
his son lying dead on the bed, and he, his man- 
slayer, alone beside him, when not only white cocks' 
heads' beaks were pointed at him (which he knew 
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meant nothing) but the hand of a guilty conscience ; 
and as he looked at his dead boy^ for the first time 
he realized what death meant^ and one after another^ 
fears assailed him as he remembered his past life and 
its fearful catalogue of sins. 

He was glad the boy's groans had ceased; but 
oh, BO sorry that his child had left him. 

Never before had the Obeah-man felt nervous, 
but now every nerve in his body seemed unstrung, 
and as he looked at the dried snake on the wall, in 
imagination he saw it crawl slowly towards him. 

Then he rose, covered over the poor boy, and 
went outside to dig his grave. 

Questions : — 

What was the matter with Jack Sinclair ? 
Why was his father so unhappy about him ? 
Describe the room in which the boy lay. 
What did the Obeah-man wish 7 

PART II. 

Con-demn-ed — doomed, 
wit-ness — testify, give evidence. 
ez-e-ou-ted — put to death, 
ad-min-is-ter-ed— given, supplied. 

Poor Jack Sinclair, you are dead. God help you ! 

I wonder if the Obeah-man wondered where the 
soul of his son now was, the soul of the boy whom 
Ood had lent him for a season, and for whose train- 
ing he must one day give account ; the boy whom he 
had never taught to love God, to know his Saviour^ 
or to say his prayers. 

Poor Jack 1 God in His great mercy help him I 
He had been baptized as a little baby, and consider- 
ing all things, had not been a very bad boy. God, 
who is merciful and just, judges us according to 
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^ onr lights and opportunities. Jaclc had had neither 

L lights nor opportunities. Without hearing of a 

Saviour's love for him, he could not believe in it; 

so may God have mercy on poor Jack, the son of 

the Obeah-tnan ! 

Joseph Sinclair has dug his son's grave, Joseph 
Sinclair is burying his son in it, when two police- 
constables come up, hand-cuff, and take him to 
prison ; the charge brought against him being that 
of child-murder I Two men are sent by the police 
to guard the body till the post-mortem shall take 
place. 

The Obeah-man a prisoner ! 

People are surprised, but they think he will yet 
escape from punishment ! 

Soon they hear that he is really safely locked in 
gaol, tried, sentenced, condemned to be executed ; 
and then many who were cowards before, and dared 
not tell tales of the Obeah-man, for fear that a 
white cock's head, or something equally valueless 
and stupid, might be left in their gardens, its beak 
directed towards their houses — tell how, for him, they 
administered draughts which, for all they knew, 
might have been poison-draughts, and how they 
have often paid him large sums of money for different 
kinds of charms, and have known of many murders 
which he has committed, but have been afraid to 
witness against him. 

We will follow the Obeah-man to his prison- 
cell. 

It is night. There he lies on the ground in 
chains. His life is all but ended ; to-morrow is the 
day fixed for him to die. What a life to end ! An 
uninterrupted succession of evil deeds crowded into 
it, almost from the cradle to the grave, for as soon 
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as he knew right from wrong, he chose, and followed, 
wrong. 

A slave of the devil, the Obeah-man lived for 
him ; a slave of the devil here, with whom will he 
live there ? 

A few hours longer, and his thread of life will be 
snapped, and to what sort of world can he be hast- 
ening ? 

He is fast asleep, and dreams ! 

Hark, he cries out in his dreams — what does he 
see ? 

The ghosts of his victims appear, walk towards 
him, and touch him on the shoulder, and Jack is 
amongst them. 

" You killed me, father," says the boy ; rather he 
hisses it in his ear. " Why did you mix that 
poison ? " 

The rest of these night-visitors take up the strain. 

" You killed us," they say, in chorus. 

White cocks are crowing in his ears, living 
snakes twine themselves around his neck, all in 
imagination, of course. The dream is but a dream, 
though all too terrible, but the awakening from it 
is worse, for he awakes to be led, in a few hours, 
to execution. 

Let us here take leave of the Obeah-man — of 
him, who, had he chosen, might have led, like other 
men, a godly. Christian life, and have died a Chris- 
tian's death ! 

Questions : — 

What had Jack not had ? 

What happened to the Obeah-man whilst he was 
burying his son P 

Describe his last night in prison. Was his death, 
do you think, happy or unhappy P 



■AHOGAMT TBEK. 



XXIX XAHOeAVT TBEE. 

Thb wood of thia raloable tree, whicli grows 
in East Florida, Hondoras, and the West Indian 
Islands of Cnba, Jamaica, and Hispaniola, was dis- 
covered b; accident. It is first mentioned as being 




Qsed in the repairing of Sir Walter Raleigh's ships 
at Trinidad, in 1597. 

Among the Cuban monntains the trunk of the 
Mahogany tree is of a giant size, and divides into 
many arms. 
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Its shinmg green leaves throw their shade over a 
very large space. 

This tree is not thought to arrive at its fall size 
until it is 200 years old. 

Its wood, when cut, rasped, and polished, is strong 
as well as beautiful. 

One log of the Mahogany tree has been worth 
£1000. The bark of this tree is used for medicine. 



XXX AMY. 

PART I. 

Nangh-ty — ^wicked, opposite to good. 

pray-ers — words spoken to God, favours asked of 

Him. 
dis-oon-tent-ed — not satisfied. 

Amy said she had no one to love her. 

Amy said she had no nice things to eat. 

Amy said her clothes were torn and shabby. 

What Amy said was very nearly true. 

The poor little girl's father and mother were 
dead, and she lived with a man and woman who 
were very cross to her, gave her no love, poor child, 
and made her work very hard. 

But then Amy was cross too, so no wonder she 
could not be happy. 

Amy wanted her own way, but did not have it^ 
and was therefore naughty and discontented. 

She did not say her prayers of a morning, and 
ask God to make her good, and she could not be 
good alone, for no one can, and when she went to 
bed at night, she did not say her prayers either. 

She eat her meals, but she saia no grace before^ 
or after, them. 
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Amy had never been told about God, so she 
could not know^ or love^ Him^ and she could not be 
happy without His love. 

She was very, very unhappy, and no one tried to 
make her happier. Poor little -Amy ! 

Questions : — 
Of what did Amy complain P 
What were her faults ? 



PART II. 

For-lom — friendless. 

pit-i-ful — sad, full of pity. 

be-lieved — regarded as true, placed confidence in. 

ex-plain-ed — made plain or intelligible. 

spark-led — glittered, shone. 

in-vi-ted — asked, persuaded. 

One day, both the man and the woman, who took 
care of Amy, were out, and as she had been lazy, 
in the morning, about getting them their 'hot 
water ' she had had a beating. 

She sat outside the house crying bitterly, when 
the Parson passed and asked her why she cried. 

The angry little face looked up at his. 

She had never seen him before, and liked his kind 
look. 

She said she had had a beating, and showed him 
the mark it had left. 

" From your mother ? " he asked. 

Amy shook her head. 

" I haven't one,'' she answered. 

'' Your father ? " 

'^ I haven't a father — I haven't any one." 

'' And who takes care of you ? " 

'' Missa Thomas and Mistress Thomas ; but they 
beat me," and Amy began to cry again. 
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What is your name P '' 
Amy, Sar." 

It was very pitiful to see the forlorn little girl, 
and to listen to the sad account she gave of herself. 

" But you have a Father, you know, Amy,'^ the 
Parson said. 

" Only a dead one, and that^s no good." 

" No, a living One, Amy — a living Father who 
cannot die. Have you never heard of God> little 
child ? He is your Father.^' 

" No, Sar, I never saw Him.'* 

" You camnot see Him, but He can see you.'^ 

And then the Parson told the little girl how God 
loved her very much, and how He once sent His Son 
Jesus to be a little Baby for her, and then to die on 
the Cross. He told her how Jesus loved little 
children, and had said, " SuflFer little children to 
come unto Me." He explained that she was one of 
the little children who were invited to come, and 
that if she believed in His great love for her, and 
loved Him in return, she would be one of His 
accepted little ones, and that all her naughtinesses 
would be forgiven, if she were sorry for them, 
because He had died to wash them away, and that 
after she had loved Him, and tried to serve Him, 
here on earth. He had promised to come and fetch 
her to live in a beautiful home up in Heaven, with 
Him, where she would have no beatings, and would 
never be hungry. 

Her little eyes sparkled with joy as she listened, 
and she asked if it were a true story. She could 
not help believing — how could she — when told that 
it was quite true, and she was so glad to love the 
Lord Jesus if He would really let her do so. 

Questions : — 
Why had Amy a beating P 
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Who passed by her house and stopped to speak 
to her ? 

Who was she told was her Father ? 

And what did she hear for the first tune ? 



PAET III. 

Corn-fort — cheer, console, make happier. 

shab-by — torn and worn. 

wMs-per-ed — spoke under one^s breath. 

Amy asked many questions, which the Parson 
answered, and he told her that she could talk to 
her Father and tell Him her troubles, and He would 
always listen to what she said, and comfort her. 

Then he taught her a little, simple prayer, which 
she could say to God' every morning and every 
night, and he told her when she wanted to be 
naughty to think that God's eye was upon her, and 
to ask Him to make her good, as He would have all 
His children, and then to try very hard, herself, to 
be a good child. 

" I'd like to go home to Jesus now," said Amy, 
" I don't like being here at all." 

^^ But you must stay here, dear child, where He 
has placed you, till He sends for you.'^ 

'^If His home were only here, and I could see 
Him just once." 

" You can't see Him, Amy ; but you can go to 
church now if you like." 

'' What's church ? I've heard Bobby Campbell 
say he went there once, but I've never been." 

" It's God's House here on earth, where people 
go to sing His praises, and to say their prayers." 

"Would He let me go?" asked Amy. '^ Isn't 
my frock too shabby — and I haven't a better one 
you know than this, Sar." 
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'^ God does not mind about frocks. He does not 
look at them, and He would like you to come to EUs 
house." 

" Bat if they don't let me go ? " 

" I hope they will/' the Parson said ; " but if you 
do not come soon I will call and see you again." 

'* And tell me more about my new Father ! " 

Amy almost whispered the last three words. 
She was so happy now that the kind gentleman had 
given her a new Father to love her, she said, and 
when the Parson wished her "good-bye," she 
promised to try to be good, and instead of crying 
any more^ to do all the work Missa Thomas had left 
her to do. 

Questions: — 

What was Amy to think when she wanted to be 
naughty P 

What is church P 

How did the Parson tell Amy she could go 
there P 

PART rv. 

Doubt — distrust, fear. 

re-solves — determinations, resolutions. 

ao-tu-al-ly — really, truly. 

oling-ing — holding fast, binding round. 

un-ques-tion-ing — certain, without doubt. 

oon-vert-ed — changed, turned to God. 

Next Sunday Amy dared not ask leave to go to 
church, for Missa and Mistress Thomas were at 
home, and she had to help cook dinner for them. 

Ever since she had seen the Parson she had been 
thinking a great deal about what he told her, and 
she had done more than think, for she had said her 
prayers twice every day, and had tried hard to be a 
better girl. 
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It was such a strange, new, happy thought to her, 
that she was so much loved, and loved too by a 
great God, Who was also her Father. 

Sometimes she forgot her good resolves, and was 
cross and naughty, but then she was very sorry, 
and ran out of the house, to run away, as it were, 
from her own naughty little selfyand to cry and tell 
God how sorry she was, and to ask Him to forgive 
her. 

If she had really seen God — ^if He actually held 
her hand, and led her as she walked along, she 
could not have believed in Him, and His love for 
her, more fully than she did. It was a simple, 
clinging, unquestioning faith that made one think 
of our Lord's words when He set a little child in the 
midst of grown up people, and said, *' Except ye be 
converted and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven." 

Questions : — 
How was Amy changed since the Parson had 
talked to her P 

What was Amy's faith ? 

PART V. 

Won-der-ed — marvelled, thought with cariosity. 
re-mem-ber-ed — brought again to mind, 
im-a-gine — picture, or represent to .oneself. 

When Amy was now hungry, unloved, unhappy, 
or scolded, she tried to picture to herself the home 
of her new Father (as she always called God to 
herself) to which she so longed to go, but she could 
not think of anything nearly beautiful enough. 

Was it all blue inside like the sky P she wondered, 
and were the candles, when it was dark, all stars ? 

Would she perhaps have no hard work to do, and 
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would some one give her large, real playthings like 
she once saw, for a minute, in a Buckra house, as 
she went through the yard one New Year's Day ? 

Or would she have fine clothes to wear, and never 
be hungry P 

She supposed she would not have fine clothes, as 
the Parson had told her that God did not care for 
them^ she remembered, but he had also said that 
she would never be hungry, and she was very glad 
of that. She could not imagine whal it would be 
like. Perhaps, she then thought, it would be like 
England, where Missa Thomas said that the 
Buckras come from ! 

She didn't know. All she knew was that it 
would be as beautiful as, it could be, and that Jesus 
lived there — the Lord Jesus, whom the Parson had 
told her loved her when no one else did, had died 
for her upon the Gross, and had asked her to go 
and live with Him for ever and ever. 

Of course she had said, she would go, and she 
wished again and again that she could go now — at 
once ! 

PABT VI. 

Clap-ped — struck together. 
con-sist-ed — ^was composed of. 
nei-ther — not either. 

wad-ed — crossed rivers by walking through the 
water. 

Sunday week came. Missa and Mistress Thomas 
seemed very kind to-day. They were going to a 
wedding-party, and it was a long way off. 

They started early, and told Amy that as she had 
been a good girl she could go out for a little if she 
liked, and when they came back they would bring 
her a piece of cake. 
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She clapped her hands with delight, for it was 
Sunday, and they had said she could go out. 

Then she looked at Mistress Thomas' dress. 
She thought it was very pretty. A white-spotted 
muslin, covered with bright-red bows, and a largo 
red sash. 

Her necklace consisted of yellow beads, strung 
together in three rows. 

Amy wished she had bows like that; but then 
she remembered that her Father did not care for 
them, and as she was soon going to His home, and 
could not wear them there, it wasn't any use wear- 
ing them just for a bit. 

Ten minutes later she had washed her face and 
hands, combed, brushed, and plaited her hair, tied 
a clean handkerchief on her head, and had started 
for church. 

She had no frock to change, for the one she had 
on was her best. 

She had neither boots nor stockings, but that 
would not matter. She did not quite know the 
way, but she would find it. 

Bobby Campbell had told her which way to start, 
and as she had no boots on she could cross the 
rivers easily. 

She sprang from stone to stone, unless they 'v^ere 
too far apart, and then she waded through the 
water. 

Questions : — 

Where were Missa and Mistress Thomas going 
one Sunday P 

Why did Amy clap her hands ? 

What did Amy think about the red bows ? 

For what place did she start ? 
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PART YII. 

Cbris-ten-ed — baptized^ received into the visible 

church of Christ. 
sa-tis-fled — contented. 
pre-sent-ly — before long, 
nn-der- stand — take in the meaning. 

"Is this the way to church P*' Amy asked^ as 
soon as she met a boy on the road. 

There was only one church about there^ so he 
could not well send her wrong. 

"Yes; but you've no hat on, and yon are not 
carrying any boots and stockings; are you going 
there without them P " 

" Yes/' said Amy ; " I haven't any, so how can 
I put them on P " 

" Then I'd stop at home." 

" But I want to go," said Amy. " My Father 
sent for me, you know, and he told the Parson to 
tell me He wouldn't look at my clothes." 

" You've no father." 

"I hadn't, but the Parson came and gave me 
One." 

"Do you mean you were not christened when 
yon were a baby, and he came and christened yon 
and gave you a godfather P " 

" Yes, that's it," said Amy, meaning something 
quite different to what the boy meant ; " it is a 
God Father, but I did not hear anything about 
christening." 

The boy seemed satisfied, pointed out to Amy 
her way, then took his, which was not to church. 

When she ariived she was late, bnt it was not 
her fault. 

The people were singing, and as she was all alone 
^e felt a little afraid. 
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" P'raps my Father will send and fetch me/' she 
said^ and waited on. 

Presently a man^ seeing her stand all alone, came 
out and told her to come in^ and he would give her 
a seat. 

She liked the singing very much^ and she liked 
to kneel down and say the prayer the Parson had 
tanght her^ but she was in the last seat, and could 
not hear, or understand, one word, when the Bible 
was read and the sermon preached. 

She saw the Parson, but she could not see any one 
who could be her Father. 

Then she remembered the Parson had told her 
that she could never see Him down here, so she was 
satisfied and did not look about for Him any more, 
only kept thinking how clever He must be to see 
right into her and know about what she was think- 
ing, and hide all the time. 

Questions : — 
How did Amy find her way to church P 
What did she tell the boy whom she met P 
What did she like very much in church P 



PART VIII. 

Fol-low-ed — went after, 
had conr-age — was brave, 
pre-sence — the act of being anywhere, 
at-ten-tion — care, consideration. 
peace — ^rest, contentment, quietness. 
oom-pan-ion — associate, comrade. 

After service all the people went out of church, 
and she followed. 

The Parson had seen her, and came to speak to 
his little friend. 
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He asked how Missa and Mistress Thomas were^ 
and if they had said she might come to church. 

When she answered that she had not asked them^ 
as they told her she could go out, he said she was 
to tell them where she had been when she went 
home. 

Then he took her into Sunday school, and there 
her teacher taught her much more about God, and 
His love for her, and when later she had courage 
enough to ask what Heaven was like, the lady said 
no one knew that, but it was as beautiful as it could 
be, and every one was quite good and happy there. 

The stars were not candles, she told her ; it was 
always day in Heaven, so they needed no candles. 
Jesus' presence made it light. 

Then the lady told the little children that if they 
wished to please God they must try to be good and 
kind to one another, give up being cross and dis- 
obedient, never take what did not belong to them, 
and always speak the truth. 

They must pray to Him every day to help them 
to be good, read their Bibles, and remember that 
when they ended their prayers, ^^ For Jesus Christ's 
sake," it meant, ^'because Jesus had died for 
them." 

Amy listened with great attention, and wished so 
much that she could come every Sunday to learn more. 

The little girl was very tired when she reached 
home again, and then she had to light a fire and 
cook a plantain, and some yam, that had been put 
aside for her dinner. 

Afterwards she made the place tidy for Missa and 
Mistress Thomas. 

Somehow she felt quite diflferent to-day to what 
she had felt the day the Parson had found her. 
'^ The peace of God " was keeping her little heart 

id mind, and she knew that the Lord Jesus was 
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her Companion and Friend^ and that she was not 
alone. 

She kept thinking of the beautiful things her 
teacher had taught her. 

Questiona : — 

WTio came to speak to Amy after church ? 
What did he say to her ? 
What did Amy learn in Sunday school P 
What does '' For Jesus Christ's sake ^' mean ? 
How did Amy behave when she returned home ? 

PART IX. 

0-bey-ed — did as ordered. 

snb-ject — topic of conversation, point of dispute. 

MissA and Mistress Thomas came back about two 
hours later, and when they gave Amy the piece of 
cake they had promised to bring her, she told them 
that she had been to church to-day. 

They were angry that she should have gone bare- 
footed, and without a hat, for people knew that they 
could afford to give her both hat and boots and 
stockings, and they said she must not go again. 

She cried, but she did not answer, and just before 
she went to bed she said : 

" Mis&a Thomas, have you a father ? " 

"No, of course not, he's been dead a long 
time.'^ 

" Wouldn't you like one ?" she asked. 

" If he'd give me something." 

" He would give you a great deal." 

"Where is he to come fromP" the man said; 
" you must be mad, child." 

" He's up there," she answered, pointing up- 
wards. *^He's my Father, and I went to church 
to-day to see Him, but I didn't see Him. I only 
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Bpoke to Him, but I am going np there to Him 
Boon. Isn't it nice P" 

MiBsa Thomas did not care to talk abont &nch 
things, and told Amy to go to bed. 

She obeyed, but the little girl waa not to be pnt 
down, and often bronght up the subject again. 

At length both he and his wife listened to her 
pretty talk, and Amy, not only by what she said, but 




by what she did, was the means of making them 
really believe in, and love, their God and Saviour. 

After a li^ttle while tley gave her leave to go to 
church, and school, again, and they bought her a 
hat, and boots and stockings, to wear. 

Very often they also went with her themBelvea. 
And they took her one day to the pretty village, 
where the wedding had taken place, to which they 
^d been invited, and in this village Amy made 
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many friends, who told her to come and see them 
as often as she could. There, also^ Amy repeated 
what the Parson had told her, and many a grown-up 
man and woman heard, for the first time, from this 
httle child, what God had done for them, and with 
her they learnt to go to church to worship Him. 

She was now nine years old> but from the day on 
which her mother had carried her. as a little baby to 
church, and had given her to God in baptism, till 
that wedding-day Sunday, she had never been inside 
a church. 

Amy never said now she had no one to love her. 

Amy never said now she had nothing nice to eat. 

Amy never said now that her clothes were torn 
and shabby. 

Many people loved the little girl, who was now very 
loving herself, and tried hard never to be cross. 

Missa and Mistress Thomas gave her many things 
to eat, which she thought veiy nice, and she would not- 
have cared to wear better clothes than she now wore. 

Questions-: — 

Why were Missa and Mistress Thomas angry, and 
what did they say to Amy P 

Repeat some of the conversation between Missa 
Thomas and the little child. 

Why was Amy so happy now P 

What great good did she to Missa and Mistress 
Thomas P 

What did Amy never say now ? 



XXXI. THEBE IS A GOOD CHUiD'S ANGEL. • 

There is a good child's angel. 
He comes so silently ; 

* From ** Songs and Tunes." By kind permission. 
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Though we have never seen him. 

He knows both you and me. 
He comes from Heftv'n, his home above, 
He'a sent us by the God of love. 

From house to house he passes. 

And where he finds a child 
That loves the Holy Bible, 

And seeks the Saviour mild. 
In such a home he loves to stay, 
He's near that child both night and day. 




He'll watch the child so sweetly 

And fondly at his play ; 
He'll help him when he's learning, 

And when he kneels to pray, 
Puts heavenly thoughts into his mind. 
To make him truthfnl, wise, and kind. 
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And when the child is sleeping, 

He never goes away. 
But watches by his bedside 

Until the dawn of day. 
Then wakes him with an angel's kiss 
To daily work and daily bliss. 

J. S. Stalltbrass. 



XXXn. CASSAVA, OB KANIOO. 

Ob-tain-ed — got, procured. 

spe-oies — sorts, varieties. 

fl-broii8 — containing fibres or threads. 

Cassava, or Manioc, is a nourishing food obtained 
from the root of a shrub called '^ Jatropha Manihot.^' 

This plant, which is a shrub about six feet high, 
is much grown for its mealy root. 

There are several species of this plant, and they 
are nearly all natives of America. 

The two varieties commonly cultivated for their 
roots are sweet and bitter cassava. 

SuOeet cassava has a brown root, without any 
bitterness ; it is used for food after being rasped 
and washed, so as to cleanse it from the fibrous 
matter, in the same way as arrow-root is prepared. 

It is known from bitter cassava by a tough, woody 
fibre, which runs through the heart of the root. 

Sweet cassava can be sliced, dried in the sun, 
and sent in that state to Elurope. 

Cassava cannot be raised more than two or three 
times successively on the same land, llie roots 
arrive at maturity in eight, or nine, months after 
planting, but may, without injury, be kept much 
longer in the ground. 

Cuttings, a foot long, which may be made from 
the full-grown stems, are planted, in a rainy season. 
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in square pits a foot deep, and covered with mouldy 
leaving the upper ends open. 

Two to four pieces are placed in each square. 

A dry soil is the best for them. 

The buds are plucked to increase the size of the 
roots. 

Questions : — 

What is that shrub called from whence cassava is 
obtained P 

How does sweet cassava differ from the bitter P 

How can sweet cassava be used P 

In what season are cuttings of Manihot planted, 
and how long do the roots take to arrive at maturity P 

BITTEB CASSAVA. 

Dis-till-ed — extracted by heat, or let fall in drops, 
ground-work — foundation ; necessary, principal part. 

The raw root, when taken out of the ground, is 
poisonous — so poisonous, indeed, that the juice of 
the plant, when distilled, gives a liquor of which 
thirty drops would be enough to poison a man in 
six minutes. 

The poison can be driven off by boiling or roast- 
ing, and if the root be exposed to the sun for some 
time, it becomes harmless. 

When the poison is driven off, the starch is used 
in the form of cassava bread. 

It is principally from the starch of the bitter 
cassava that tapioca and Brazilian arrowroot are 
prepared. 

The grated starch of the roots, floated in water, 
falls of its own accord, and when often washed, 
becomes cassava flour, or meal, with which are made 
cassava cakes. 

The cassava cakes sent to Europe are composed 
almost entirely of starch and a few threads of the 

lody matter. 
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The juice of the bitter cassava forms the ground- 
work of the dish called pepper-pot^ is used as 
cassareep^ and is the basis of other sauces. 

This cassava root grows in most West India 
Islands^ is much cultivated in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago^ and is a native of South America. 

About 2000 cwts. of cassava flour are eveiy 
year exported to England. 

Questions: — 

How is the poison extracted from the root of 
bitter cassava P ^ 

What does the starch of cassava produce P 

Where is cassava grown P 

How much cassava powder is sent to England 
every year ? 

MODE OF PBEPARATION OF CASSAVA. 

Ee-duced — brought down to. 
de-prive — take from. 

The roots are peeled, well washed, and then ground 
between mill- stones till they are reduced to a state 
of paste. 

This paste, or pulp, is then put into coarse, canvas 
bags, and crushed by an instrument called a press, 
to deprive it, as far as possible, of the juice. 

After being thus pressed, these squeezed cakes of 
pulp are put into pots over a good, regular fire, and 
stirred till they become dry and look like grain. 

The grain is cooled by degrees, and afterwards 
packed into barrels, where it can be preserved for a 
great length of time. 

Half-a-pound of this cassava powder a day is said 
to be sufficient support for a strong man. 

Cassava, boiled in water, with a little beef or mut- 
ton, forms a soup. 
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Qu3sUona : — 

Tell me what you can remember of the preparation 
of cassava. 

How much cassava a day is enough to nourish a 
strong man P 



XXXTIL auiSINE. 



Al-CO-hol — pure spirit. 

sol-phur-ic — obtained from sulphur ; an acid formed 

of one part sulphur and three parts oxygen 
Je-an it — one of a religious ot der founded by Ignatius 

Loyolo in 1534 under the name of Society 

of Jesus 



That little girl is not at all strong The doctor 




tells her she is to drink quinine to make her better. 
This is a powerful, or strong, tonic. 



^ 
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A great many people drink it. 

Do you know how the medicine^ called quinine^ is 
made P I will tell you. 

The bark of a certain tree is called Cinchona^ and 
Peruvian, or Jesuit's, Bark. 

The reason that it is sometimes called Peruvian 
Bark is that the Cinchona is a native, or first grew, 
on the Andes, hills in Peru, in South America. It 
is supposed to be named Jesuit's Bark, because a 
Jesuit, Vanquelin, is said to have discovered it in 
1811; but tf the story about the Countess Chin- 
chon be true, it was discovered long before that 
date. 

The bark, which is yellow, is boiled in water 
and sulphuric acid, then treated with lime and 
alcohol, till it is thrown out in the form of a white 
powder. 

This is called quinine. 

An immense quantity of Cinchona Bark is gathered, 
and exported, every year. 

It is a very useful tree, as are so many other 
tropical growths. 

The bark is sometimes simply ground, mixed with 
water, and drunk in this state. 

What a good thing it is that its valuable proper- 
ties have been discovered ! 

Questions : — 

What names are given to the tree from whence 
we obtain quinine P 

Who is said to have discovered it P 
How is quinine made ? 
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PART II. 

Po-tent — ^strong^ able. 

ra-VE-ges — destniction. 

Her-cu-le-an — ^having extraordinary power. 

de-pu-ta-tion — person commissioned fco act for 

another. 
c^on-va-les-cent— one recoyering from sickness. 

No medicine is perhaps as potent as that which 
the Cinchona tree affords. 

Without it many countries would be hardly habit- 
able, for it often arrests, or checks^ the ravages of 
deadly fevers in their fatal progress. 

Some physicians have given it the name of 
" Herculean remedy." 

The discovery of this most powerful medicine 
traces its history to the following story inserted by 
M. Georges Pouchet, following the account of La 
Condamine^ in the ^Memoires de PAcademie des 
Sciences : ' — 

"In 1638, Count Chinchon being vice-regent of 
Peru for the Crown of Spain, his august spouse was 
attacked with a severe fever. The corregidor of 
Loxa, filled with gallantry for the wife of his imme- 
diate superior, sent him word that the Indians of 
the neighbourhood knew of a bark which cured 
their fevers, and might possibly have the same 
effect upon a person or so exalted a condition, and 
begged of him, should his resources fail, at all 
events to try this medicine of the savages. 

The vice-queen, getting worse and worse, the 
corregidor was called to Lima in order himself to 
regulate the dose and mode of preparation of his 
medicine. But it may be easily imagined that no 
one was imprudent enough to administer so extra- 
ordinary a powder to the noble patient without some 

"icautions; they therefore decided to try it on 
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Bome of the common people, and it was only when 
they had cured, with the corregidor's bark, some 
poor Sp5.nish beggars, shattered with fever, that the 
vice-queen took it and was cured. 

The inhabitants of the town of Lima, being aston- 
ished at this, sent a deputation to the convalescent, 
begging her to send to Loxa for a stock of the 
bark, a request which was complied with. 

The countess, herself, distributed the remedy to 
all who required it, and from this time it began to 
be known by the name of the Countess' powder. 
Some months afterwards she gave up the task, 
handing over what remained to the Jesuit Fathers, 
who, to their praise be it said, continued to give it 
gratuitously, and hence it acquired the name of 
Jesuits' powder, which it long bore both in America 
and Europe.'^ 

The Universe 
Questions: — 

What have some physicians called quinine P 

What does it arrest ? 

Say what you can remember about Count Ohin- 
chon, and his wife, with reference to quinine ? 



XXXIY. THE BBOTHEBS WHO WEB.E THIEVES, 

OR, 

LITTLE JOSEPH AND THE RIPE PINE. 

CHAPTER I. 

En-cour-aged — strengthened, forwarded. 
jeo-par-dy — peril, danger. 

Edward and Philip Andrews were brothers. 
One was fourteen, the other twelve years old. 
They did each other no good that I could see, 

I 
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indeed only a great deal of harm^ for they botli had 
a shocking habit of stealings and encouraged one 
another in it. 

Poor boys ! I do not believe they half realized, 
when they so often picked fruit off other people's 
trees, how very w'icked they were. 

They did not seem to understand that God was 
angry with them when they took what belonged to 
a neighbour, and not to themselves, and that the 
commandment, " Thou shalt not steal," was spoken 
as much to them as to anybody else, and that it was 
God who spoke it and was insulted whenever it was 
broken. 

They seemed to think only of their bodies, nothing 
of their undying souls, which they put in as much 
jeopardy when they broke, in the least way, this 
eighth commandment, without remorse, as they 
would their lives, if they walked over a very narrow 
landslip, that was likely to give way, and hurl them 
down a gully. 

They so far knew about God as to take His 
sacred name repeatedly into their mouths, but they 
could not have understood that they were God's 
children, created by Him, bought back from the 
power of sin by the blood of their Saviour, made 
holy by God's giffc to them of the Holy Spirit in 
Baptism, when their parents took them to church, 
and gave them to God, Who in His great good- 
ness then made them children of God, members of 
Christ, and heirs of Heaven. 

Sometimes Edward and Philip said that "Buckra" 
had plenty of fruit, so it would not matter to steal 
a little of it, but it hurt both "Buckra" and 
themselves, — themselves, however, most; and the 
kind master would so gladly- have given them fruit, 
if honestly they had gone to ask him for it. 

I cannot tell you how sorry I was for these poor 
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bois when I heard that day after day they were 




leadmg really the hvea of heathen children, ne\ 
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praying to their Heavenly Father to make them 
better boys, nor asking His forgiveness for their 
past bad lives ; never remembering that the watch- 
ful eye of their God was upon them, wherever they 
went, or whatever they did. 

They had no idea of the ugliness of sin, and they 
were not ashamed for other boys to know that they 
were thieves. 

If you had called Edward a heathen, you would 
have offended him very much, for he knew that 
heathen boys worshipped idols, and did not know 
anything about the true God ; but do you not think 
it must be worse to have been made God^s child, 
and then only to serve the devil, as did these boys ? 

It was very silly of them to think that they did 
no harm, if they really thought this, when they 
stole from a rich man ; for God never said, ^'Thon 
shalt not steal from a poor man," or, ''Thou shalt 
not steal anything that is very costly ; ^' but, '* Thou 
shalt not steal,^^ which means '' Thou shalt not steal 
at all." Stealing is taking the smallest thing that 
belongs to another person. 

I really think that hardly one day passed in which 
Edward or Philip Andrews did not steal something ; 
and they were guilty of another fault besides that of 
stealing — they were very lazy, and often chose to 
idle away, by the river-side, precious time in which 
they might have worked, and done much good. 
Idleness is, in itself, a great fault, but it does not 
stop here, for almost always does it lead on, step by 
step, to very grave sins. 

Questions : — 

What was the character of these two brothers P- 

What commandment did they break ? 

What did they say about stealing P 

Why were they wrong in what they thought P 
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HAPTER II. 

Be-sist-ed — fought against. 

he-si-tat-ing' — stoppings or paasing to think. 

I BEAD^ one day, a very pretty story, which I will 
now tell you, about a little boy to whom the tempt- 
ation to steal was very strong. 

He had been forbidden to climb one particular 
tree, or pick its fruit. 

All day long he had resisted the temptation to do 
so, but when the evening grew dark, he thought 
that he would like just to taste the fruit, and that 
no one would know anything about it, so he slipped 
out of the house, climbed the tree, and as soon as 
he was near enough to reach the fruit, stretched out 
one of his little hands to grasp it. Just as he was 
about to break the juicy prize from off its stem, 
through the leaves of the tree he saw a bright star 
looking down upon him. He thought this bright 
star was God's eye, and without hesitating a 
moment, he slid down the tree, and ran back again 
into the house, for he felt that he could not steal 
with God's eye looking straight at him. 

Of course this star was only a star, but it was 
well for the little boy that its bright shining re- 
minded him of God's eye, for it saved him from a 
great sin. 

Now the eye of God was really upon him, as it is 
upon every boy when he steals, whether the stars 
be shining or not. 

God's eye sees the boy- thief steal, God's ear 
hears the lie which the boy-liar tells to hide his 
theft, wherever that boy may be ! 

And what do you think this little boy did after 
he ran into the house ? 

He went to his father and told him how very 
naughty he had been, and his father, when he saw 
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that he was really very sorry^ forgave his little son, 
and told him to ask God to forgive him also. 

This he did> and^ from that evening, the tempta- 
tion to steal never overcame the little boy again. 

There is a text that says, " Thoa God, seest me." 
It would have been well for Edward and Philip if 
they had known this text : it would be well for each 
boy and girl who reads the little story about these 
boys, to learn and remember it also. 

I will tell you something more about the two 
brothers who were thieves in the next chapter. 

Questioha : — 
What kept the little boy, who had gone out to 
steal, from stealing? 

What text are you to learn and remember P 

CHAPTER III. 

Con-soi-en-ti-ous — upright, governed by* the dictates 

of conscience. 
sof-fi-oi-ent — enough. 

They had been working on a coffee-property. 

Now it was the breakfast-hour. 

The whole gang was at breakfast. Edward and 
Philip Andrews, and Joseph Francis, another of 
the child-gang, sat together behind a custard apple- 
tree, a little way from the others. Little Francis 
was nine years old. 

The two brothers had each a "junk " of yam, some 
bread-fruit, and a good- sized piece of sugar-cane for 
their breakfast : Joseph had some yam and cane. 

When they^ad eaten all this, Edward Andrews 
took from his basket a nice ripe pine. He peeled 
and sliced it, then gave a piece to Philip, and 
handed one to Joseph. 

Little Jo was very fond of pine, and he was now 
hirsty, and would have liked some very much ; but 
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he shook his head and said^ ^^I won't have any^ 
thank ^ou." 

" Why not ? " asked Philip. 

Joseph would not answer. 

" Why not ? ^' Edward then asked also. 

" I saw you steal it from the property, just now,'* 
he said; ''and my father told me that it was very 
wrong to steal." 

" But you did not steal it." 

"No," answered conscientious little Joseph; 
" but if I eat it I shall be bad too, because it ainH 
mine any more than yours." 

Edward and Philip did all they could to persuade 
Joseph to eat some pine, but he would not do so, 
although he would really have liked to have some 
quite as much as they liked it themselves. 

" Here's another," said Edward, uncovering, and 
taking one more out of, his basket; " will you have 
some of this P " 

"I saw you take that too," said Joseph, "as I 
was coming to work, just beliind you. this morning ; 
and now I see it close, that's the very one young 
massa's been watching grow for some time past, 
and I heard him say when it was ripe he wanted it 
cut for young missis, because it would be a beauty. 
Give it me," Joseph went on, " and I will run with 
it to young massa, for it's quite ripe now." 

" He will wonder how you got it," said Edward, 
the elder of the thieves, " and you'll say we stole it." 

" No, I won't. I'll say it's ripe, and I brought it , 
to young massa." 

They let the little fellow have his way, and gave 
him the pine, now they heard that their master 
had been watching that particular one, for they 
were rather afraid they would be found out and 
punished, and this plan of Joseph's seemed a way 
out of the scrape. 
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Joseph was walking along quickly^ holding the 
pine in his hand, when the head-man caught hold of 
him. 

^' You've thieved that," he said ; " Pll take you to 
young massa. He just sent me to cut it for him, 
and I found it gone." 

" No, I didn't,^' said Joseph. 

'' How, then, did you get it ? " 

" I was bringing it to young massa P " 

''Who sent you for itP Since when you cut 
pines for young massa ? '' 

Joseph could not answer, and the head-man, not 
believing that he had come by it honestly, took 
him to the master, and told him how, when he had 
gone to cut the pine, it was not there, and how he 
had then overtaken Joseph carrying it away. 

The little boy spoke up, and said he was not 
carrying it away, only taking it to his master, but 
he could not explain why he should have gone for 
it ; indeed he*could say nothing for fear of getting 
the other boys into trouble, so he was not believed. 

The head-man called him a thief, the master 
believed him to be one, and said that the head-man 
was to remember that 3d, of his day's money was 
to be stopped. 

This was a great punishment, as little Jo only 
earned 6d, a day. 

But the head-man, not thinking this punishment 
sufficient, flogged Joey. 

The poor little boy could not help crying now, 
for it was pain and shame to him to be flogged; 
but he thought he would rather have this punish- 
ment and not liave stolen, than have stolen and 
have no punishment, for God saw him all the time, 
and knew that he was no thief, and he made up his 
mind to tell his father all about it when he got 
home. 
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Qv^estions : — 

What happened during the break fast-hour ? 
How did it turn out for little Joseph ? 
What comforted him in his trouble P 



CHAPTER IV. 

In-ter-fered — meddled in. 
prac-tice — action, habit. 

trick>ish-ness — state of being sly, deceitful, given 
to tricks. 

Edward and Philip soon heard that Joseph had 
been unjustly flogged for stealing the pine, but they 
did not seem to be very sorry about it. 

All they seemed to think was, that he was very 
stupid to have interfered in the matter at all. 

The master was a good, kind gentleman, and that 
morning he sent for the child, and talked to him, 
for some time, about stealing, telling him how very 
sinful the practice was. 

" I know it is,*^ said Joseph ; '^ and I would not 
steal, sir, because I know that God would see me if 
I did/^ 

The master did not know whether to believe 
Joseph or not, because unfortunately so many men 
and boys spoke in this same manner, and even called 
their God to witness untruths they spoke ; but then 
the little fellow looked truthful, and ever since he had 
worked on the property he had never before been 
known to steal — on the contrary, he had the 
character of being a good, honest boy. 

Joseph did not tell his father what had happened, 
as he intended, because he was afraid that he would 
go and tell the head-man the truth, and this would 
get his two bad companions punished, which he did 
not wish, so he only told God all about it when he 
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smd his evening prayers, and asked Him to help 
him^^nd make Edward and Philip sorrj. 

What a happy little boy Joseph really was, though 
he had had a flogg^ing to-day, for he had done 
nothing to desenre it, and God mast have loved, 
very dearly, the brave little fellow, who had so 
stood np for honesty, and had himself soJffered 
sooner than tell of the wrong doings of others. 
^^If, when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take 
it patiently, this is acceptable with God " (1 Peter 
ii. 20). 

Little Joseph had done well and suffered for it 
very patiently I 

Good boys are generally brave, but bad boys are, 
for the most part, cowards. Little Joseph would 
not have been afraid to be left alone, for hours, in the 
dark, and if any one had talked before him of Obeab, 
or any other kind of tnckishness, he would have 
laughed at them, as his father .often laughed. 

lie had been taught to fear nothing but an evil 
conscience, and this he never had, for as soon as he 
did wrong he owned his fault and was forgiven. 

Questions : — 

Why did Joseph not tell his father what had 
happened ? 

What does the Bible say about being punished 
when we do not deserve punishment ? 

What did Joseph's father think all nonsense ? 

Who would you yourselves rather be, the two 
brothers unpunished^ or Joseph punished P 

CHAPTER V. 

Al-might-y — all-powerful, able to do everything, 
gnile-less — free from deceit, honest, and sincere, 
mer-its — deserts, rights, goodness. 
da-ti-M — obedient, reverent, performing duties. 
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* 

3 The two brothers went on stealing day after day, 

and they were so sly abont it that they were never 
found out, till one evening when they were stealing 
mangoes. 

Edward was np the mango-tree, picking the fruit 
as fast as he could, and throwing it down to Philip, 
who was below, packing it into a basket. 

These mangoes they meant to sell the next day. 

All of a sudden, " Watch,^' the large dog, who had 
been let loose a little earlier than usual this even- 
ing, scenting the boys, and knowing that they had 
no business to be where they were, rushed towards 
the tree, and stood under it barking very loudly, 
till he brought his master to the spot. Philip, 
directly he caught sight of '^ Watch '* coming 
towards them, also climbed the tree, and sat upon a 
high branch of it near his brother. 

When the master arrived, seated on branches 
of the mango-tree were the two thieves, at the foot 
of it was the barking dog, his hind paws on the 
ground, and his fore-paws on the bark of the tree, 
and close behind him was nearly a basket-full of 
mangoes, a few bananas, and a pine-apple. A ser- 
vant was called to lead the dog away, and then the 
master made the boys come down. . 

A heavy punishment was given to them. They 
were both flogged, and then shut up in the coffee- 
store for several hours. 

As the master had sent for little Joey to speak to 
him, when he thought he had done wrong, so now, 
when these two had had their punishment, he sent 
for them also to speak about their terrible sin. 

*' Are you not afraid to steal ? " he asked ; " to 
go about taking things which do not belong to you, 
when God always sees you ? " 

They made no answer. 

Then he spoke to them abont the sin of lying, for 
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he knew that both these boys were noted for the 
many bare-faced lies they told : and he related to 
them the Bible story of Ananias and Sapphira, who 
were both struck down dead, in one day, for telling 
a lie. 

''It is so sad/' said the gentleman, "to see 
children so wicked — children who should be guile- 
less and innocent." 

The boys seemed really a little sorry for what 
they had done — their punishment had been good for 
them — and of their own accord they promised to 
try to give up lying and stealing. 

"Have you stolen other things lately ? '^ asked 
young massa. 

" Yes,'' said Edward, " lots, and—'' 

" And what ? " 

" And," said Philip, " we stole the pine-apple 
the other day, and Joseph Francis said you wanted 
it for the missis, and asked us to give it to him for 
you, and — " 

" And Joseph Francis was beaten in your stead," 
said the master ; " poor, brave, little fellow, and you 
allowed him to bear your punishment because he 
was too brave and too true a friend to bad boys like 
yourselves to tell of you. Oh, you are shameful 
cowards ! " 

"We won't do it again," they muttered. 

"If I ever find you stealing again, boys," said 
their master, " I will send you to prison ; and 
remember, that if I do not find you out. Almighty 
God sees you, and can, at any time, punish you if 
He pleases." 

" Will He do so, sir P "asked Philip 

" I hope not, if you are really sorry for what you 
have done, because you feel that you have grieved 
God, and if you ask Him to forgive you for His Son's 
sake ; but you must learn, boys, if you hope, by His 
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merits^ to be saved and to go to heaven when yon die^ 
really to love God ; and as a good and dutiful son 
works for the father who loves him, and not for his 
father's enemy, so yon will, if you are God's children, 
try to please Him and not do the works of Hi^ 
enemy and 'if our s.'^ 

Lying and stealing are the works of the deviL 
The children of God are truthful and honest. 

Questions : — 

How were Edward and Philip found out P 

What was their punishment ? 

To what did they own ? 

What did the master tell them P 



CHAPTEB VI. 

Ac-oused — charged with a fault* 
a-mend — change for the better. 
co-ro-nets — crowns worn by noblemen. 

I BELIEVE the boys really meant what they said, 
when they promised to amend, for I heard later 
that they learnt to say their prayers, and ask their 
Heavenly Father to make them better boys, and 
that, in time, they really improved very much. 

But I dare say you would like to hear how it 
fared with Joseph after the master heard he had 
been wrongly accused, so I will tell you. 

The next day his master told him that he was a 
good, honest, brave boy, and that he was sorry he 
had doubted him, but would always believe his 
word in future. 

He gave him a shilling for the 3d. that had 
been stopped from his wages. 

The head-man also told Joseph that he was sorry 
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he had flogged h;m^ and tried to make it up to him 
by giving him a whole cane from his ground. 

Edward and Philip both wanted to give little Joey 
3d,, but he said he had had enough, and would not 
take it from them. 

Altogether little Jo Francis was the happiest 
boy on the whole property, and it was right that 
he should be so, for he was the best behaved. 

Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, our greatest living 
poet of England, says : — 

" Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
^Tis only noble to be good : 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 
And simple faith than Norman blood.*' 

Questions : — 

Who improved P 
How was Joseph treated P 
Why was he happy P 

What does the Poet Laureate of England say 
about nobility ? 



XXXV. STBAIiING.^ 

On the goods that are not thine. 
Little Christian, lay no finger ; 
• Koiind thy neighbour's better things 
Let no wistful glances linger. 

Pilfer not the smallest thing ; 

Touch it not, however you need it; 
Though the owner have enough — 

Though he know it not, nor heed it. 

Upright heart and honest name 
To the poorest are a treasure, 

* By kind periuissiou of the Publishers, Messrs. MasteiB & Co. 
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Better than ill-gotten wealth — 
Better far than pomp and pleasure. 

Poor and needy though thou art, 
Gladly use what God has,given. 

With clean hand and humble heart. 
Passing through the world to Heaven. 

Mbs. C. F. Alexajtdeb. 



XXXVL INDIA-RTJBBEB. 

Mould — a shape in which anything is cast or 

formed. 
pen-e-trate — to make way into, 
rear— -the part of the army that comes last. 
sa-bres — swords, thick at the back, with broad and 

heavy blades. 
bowls — hollow vessels to hold liquors. * 

A GENTLEMAN One day watched some boys playing 
with a large India-rubber foot-ball. 

When they had ended their game he called them 
to him. 

"" What is your ball made of, boys ? '' he asked. 

" India-rubber," they all said together. 

" And what is India-rubber ? '' ho then ques- 
tioned. 

The boys considered. At last one said : 

" The juice of a tree, sir.^' „ 

" Right,'' the gentleman answered. " Now, boys, 
he continued, " would you like me to tell you how 
India-rubber was first discovered ? " 

'' Is it an interesting" story, sir ? '' one asked. 

" I think so." 

''Then we'd like to hear it, please, sir,'^ they 
said. 

"In an Indian island,'' the gentleman began, 
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" there was once a Sght between the natives and 
some Europeans 

" The natives had the best of it beoaase they 
were surrounded by a thick wood The European 
soldiers were ordered to penetrate this wood, and 
take their adrersanes la the rear 




"But this was not an easy command for the 

Europeans to obey 

' The trees grew so closely together that they 
could not pass through them 

"The soldiers had to cut down the trees, or 
branches of the trees, with their sabres as they went 

" One tree had very long, twining branches? When 

the soldiers cut into this tree a milky juice ran out 

' it. The soldiers took little notice of the juice. 
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I until it hardened on their sabres, and forming a 

casing, or covering, blunted thein." 

"That must have gone against them when they 
wanted to use their sabres again 'to fight ; who 
won the battle ? ** asked one of the boys. 

"That I do not remember/' replied the gentleman, 
" but this led to the discovery of ^' 

" India-rubber/' said the boys in chorus 

" Yes ; this juice was afterwards known by that 
name/^ 

" But who gets it out of the tree, and how is it 
made black P ^^ asked another of the boys ; " will 
you please tell us that, sir ? ^^ . 

" To obtain this juice the natives cut, with small 
axes, deep holes in the bark of the India-rubber 
tree. Under these holes they fix bowls made of soft 

clAy. 

" In the evening they collect the juice which has 
run into the bowls, and smear it over clay models 
of bottles, shoes, balls, or animals, hang them up 
in chimneys to dry, and the juice becomes black in 
time. 

" When the first coating is dry another is applied, 
and so on till the substance is thick enough. 

" Then the clay mould is washed, or broken and 
taken out in pieces.^^ 

" There^s a good deal to be done to it, sir,'^ said 
one of the boys, " before it^s ready for use.'' 

" Yes ; but India-rubber is very useful when it 
is made ; can you tell me any of its uses P 

" All think, and answer in turn." 

" It makes balls, dolls, and toy animals,*' said one. 

The gentleman looked to the next lad. 

" It rubs out pencil marks." 

" It is made into tubes.*' 

" Please, sir," asked another, " isn't Mackintosh 
made of India-rubber P " 
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" Yes ; the India-rubber is dissolved and spread 
over cloth. This becomes Mackintosh^ through 
which water will not penetrate/' 

" So India-rubber is water-proof/^ the boys said ; 
*' thank you, sir, for telling us so much about it ; 
we'll have another game with our wonderful ball 
now, I think,'' and as they spoke, off they went 
after the bounding ball. 

Questions : — 

What is India-rubber ? 
How was it discovered ? 
How is it procured for use ? 
To what uses can it be put ? 



XXXVII. SUGAB-CAKE 

PART I. 

Lug-gage — something heavy and difficult to carry, 

a traveller's baggage. 
ex-pect-a-tion — hope, trust, a looking forward to. 
coun-ten-ance — look, expression of face. 

Uncle Henry has just returned home to England 
from the West Indies, where he has been living for 
many years past. 

His two nephews, Alf and little Harry, were very 
pleased to welcome Uncle Henry when he arrived a 
few days ago. 

Harry had never seen him before, so he was quite 
a new uncle to him, and though Alf declared he 
remembered seeing this uncle ever so long ago, he 
could not have done, any thing of the sort. They 
now tell him he must not go away again. 

No wonder they are both so glad to have their 



<€ 
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uncle with them^ for he tells them all kinds of 
stories. 

Uncle Henry's luggage has not yet all arrived. 
The boys are very anxious that it should come soon^ 
because he has told them that he has all sorts of 
pictures amongst it to show them^ of tropical houses, 
with piazzas and verandahs, and tropical plants^ 
which they can never see in England. 

Alf and Uncle Henry are sitting in the dining- 
room together, when the door opens, and Harry 
comes in. We can only tell that it is Harry by his 
legs and head, his cheeks are so swollen and fat, 
that they do not look like Harry's cheeks at all. 

He cannot speak when he comes into the room. 

" What is the matter with your cheeks, Harry ? " 
asked his uncle. 

I guess he^s eating sugar. Uncle Hal,'* said Alf, 

you know he's awfully fond of sugar ; I believe 
he likes it better than anything else, and whenever 
he can coax mother to give him some he does, and 
if he gets three lumps, they all go into his mouth 
at once.'^ 

Uncle Henry laughed. 

'^ I have something coming to-day, then, with 
my boxes,^' he said, " that Harry will like." 

'^ What is it ? " asked the little boy, as soon as he 
could speak. 

'' Guess." 

'' The biggest lump of sugar there is ? " 

" Something better than that.^* 

" A whole pound of sugar ? " asked Harry, his 
little eyes sparkling with the happy expectation of 
hearing "yes." 

" No.'^ 

" Six pounds P ^' 

" No." 

" Nothing could be better than that," said Hai-ry, 

k2 
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*' SO it must be worse," and his countenance fell 
again. 

" Isn't it anything to eat P " he asked. 

'*It will soon come/' said Uncle Henry, "and 
then we shall see : can't you wait a few minutes ? ^' 

" No/' said Harry, but, at that moment, there 
was a ring at the street door, and Harry clapped 
his hands with delight, because he was sure that 
the thing that was best in the whole world, because 
it was better even than sugar, had come. 

Uncle Harry told the boys to wait here in the 
room for him, whilst he went to see about his boxes, 
and sent the things upstairs that should go there, 
and had what he wanted them to see at once, 
brought into the dining-room. He thought this 
lesson of patience good for them. 

Questions : — 

Of what is Harry so fond P 
Where has his uncle been staying P 
What does Uncle Henry think good for the 
boys P 

PART II. 

Blank — empty, dejected. 

whim-per-ed — spoken with a wheezing, broken voice. 
ex-dam-a-tion — an uttered expression of surprise. 
8118-pense — a state of uncertainty. 

Alf and Harry were all impatience, but they obeyed 
their uncle, and waited quietly in the dining-room 
till he came back. 

There was a blank look of disappointment visible 
on Harry's face, and tears stood in his eyes when 
his uncle returned, followed by a sei'vant, who 
seemed to be carrying a large bundle of long, 
thick, small-jointed sticks. 

" What' are those P '' asked Alf. 
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I '^ Do you like your present, Harry ?'' said his uncle. 

^^ Sticks aren't good to eat/' whimpered the little 
boy ; " I thought it was more than six pounds of 
sugar/' 

*' If you weighed those ^ sticks/ they would weigh 
a good deal more than six pounds of sugar, and 
those sticks, as you call them^ are sugar-canes/' 

The boys uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

" Sugar-canes P" they both said in a breath. 

" Yes, sugar-canes.'* 

You must not laugh at Alf and Harry because 
they did not know what sugar-canes were like, for 
these canes never grow in their country, so they 
could not, unless fchey had seen a picture of them, 
which they never had, have known what these 
canes were like ; and if you laugh at their ignorance 
now, some day they might laugh at you because 
you do not understand what frost and snow are 
like, never having seen these things. 

Unclfe Harry did not keep the two boys any longer 
in suspense. He cut oflF several notches, or lengths 
of the cane, which he peeled, sliced, and showed the 
boys how to eat, letting them have two notches 
each. They liked sugar-cane very much. 

I should not wonder if Harry makes himself sick 
some day, he is so greedy. 

Two of Alfs school-fellows came to tea. They 
also had some sugar-cane, and then Uncle Henry 
asked the boys if they would like to see some pic^ 
tares of a sugar plantation, which, of course, they 
said they would, and hear something about the 
cultivation of sugar in the West Indies, to which 
they answered "yes ; " and all sitting round a little 
table on which Uncle Henry placed the pictures, and 
looking "all attention/' Uncle Henry began his 
story, if we may so call it. 
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Questions : — 

Why was Harry disappointed when he saw his 
present P 

How was it he did not know what sugar-canes 
were P 

What did Uncle Henry ask the boys P 

PART III. 

In-ter-vals — spaces between things. 

fiir-row8 — a cut in the earth made by a plough. 

pre-vail-ing — most general in existence. 

" A Sugar-estate/' said Uncle Henry, " consists of 
large, waving fields of cane, broken at intervals by 
a white cluster of buildings. These buildings are 
the sugar works. 

" The mill, the boiling-house, with its tall chim- 
neys, and the stables, stores, and book-keepers' 
houses, surround a large court-yard. 

" Above, on a hill, is the great house belonging 
to the owner of this sugar plantation, and close by, 
surrounded and hidden by trees, is the village where 
the people live.'' 

'^ Please, Uncle Hal, tell us all about the growth 
of sugar from the beginning to the very end," said 
Alf. 

^* Well, first the ground on which it is to be 
planted has to be prepared, for to plant sugar the 
land must be quite cleared of all bush : where the 
land is soft, it is ploughed with a two-winged plough, 
about two feet deep, the plough making furrows at 
a distance of four, five, or six feet apart. Where 
the ground is too hard for a plough to run through, 
the cane-holes are dug by men with hoes. 

'^ Cane-tops, about six or eight inches long, are 
planted down each cane-hole, in two rows, by dib- 
bling," 
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" What ia dibbling ? " asked Alf. 

" Makiug holes with a pointed instmmeDt, in 
which to plant Bomething. 

" Or else," Uncle Henry went on, " they are put 
lengthways in the boles, and covered over with a 
slight layer of earth 

The tops that do not sprout in two or three 
weeks are dug out and others are put in their 
places The ctine piece has to be kept free from 
weeds ' 





%^*^* 



How could vou look after two plantations in two 
different West India Islands, Uncle Hal?' asked Alf, 

" The one in Jamaica I have been cultivating 
myself ; the one in Trinidad I have left mostly to my 
overseer." 

"How long have angar-canes been planted in 
Jamaica P " asked one of AlTs friends. 
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'* The Spaniards brought them to Jamaica shorth 
after they settled in the island.'^ 

*^ Where did they originallv come from ? '^ asked 
the other friend. 

^' From India and Arabia Felix ; but I shall lose 
the thread of my story if you interrupt me so often. 

^' Canes are moulded (that means^ the earth is 
banked up round the cane-roots) till the banks be- 
tween the holes become level, and they are thrashed 
twice before they are cut : that means^ all the dead 
leaves are stripped off, to enable the sun and air to 
get in to ripen them. 

"Air has so much to do with the ripening of the 
sugar-cane^ that cane-holes are dug according to 
prevailing winds ; for instance^ in a parish where the 
wind mostly blows from west to east, the cane-holes 
are dug that way, to allow the air a free passage 
along the cane-rows. 

*' In eleven, or twelve, months after planting, the 
canes are ready to cut, and by this time they are 
sometimes as high as eighteen or twenty feet.^' 

Questions : — 
What must the land be clear of to plant sugar ? 
How long are cane-tops when planted P 
How long a time is given to the tops to sprout ? 
What has a great deal to do with the ripening of 
the sugar-cane, and how are cane-holes dug P 

PART IV. 

Glar-i-fi-ers — vessels in which liquors are made clear 
or pure. 

re-served — put aside, kept. 

hogs-head — a large cask, an English measure con- 
taining sixty-three wine gallons. 

'' Then it is," said Uncle Harry, pointing to another 
picture, *' that men are sent with cutlasses or bills to 
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cut them down. In this picture tiey are cutting 
down canes very busily." 

" What are the carta doing P " asked little Harry. 
" Those carts are called waina, and they are load- 
ing ; what do yoa think ace drawing them P " 
Oxen 
Tps 




The canea a»e cut into two equal pieces to be 
taken to the sugar mill whilst the tops are reserved 
for planting 

' Theae pieces are tied by women into bundles 
and then 

Oh yea theie I can see a number tied look, 
Alf aaid Har j he waa too little to care about 
anything but the pictures 

AndtheDj Uncle Henry went oq, they are 
taken to the mil!-houae, where the juice is crushed 
out of them by a mill, 

" The juice is then run into large iron, or copper, 
tanks, called clarifiera or sabsidera, heated by 
steam. 
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" The steam, by heating the liquor, throws the 
scum to the top, and the dirt sioks to the bottom 

" When it haa been sufficiently heated, the scum 
on the top is skimmed off, it is then drawn down 
into the coppers, usually five m number, and boiled 
till it granulates, oi is foimed into grain 

" When it has boiled enough, it is taken off and 
put into shallow iion tanks to cool, where it stands 
for about twelve hours 




" It is then put into a hogshead, in which small 
holes have been already bored. 

" Pieces of pi an tain- a talk are stuck in the holes, 
and stand up straight inside the hogsheads, to help 
the molasses to drain off. 

" Cured in that manner, it has been called mus- 
cavado sugar. 

" A more general way of curing now is by centri- 
fugals, which separates the molasaes from the sugar 
in a few minutes." 
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"Alf won't remember that word," said Harry, 
"Pm sure." 

" This sugar is then packed in hogsheads, and 
shipped away." 

Harry looked up. 

" But that's not lump or loaf sugar, you know, 
Harry," said Alf, " like you eat, though lump sugar 
is made from this brown sugar." 

" How is it made from it. Uncle Hal P " asked 
Harry. 

*' By punfying and boiling. 

"It is then run into moulds, where it hardens 
and becomes a tall and pointed sugar-loaf, which is 
cut into small pieces." 

" What a deal has to be done to the sugar-cane 
and sugar before it is really ready for use," said 
Alf. 

" A very great deal,'^ said their Uncle, " and if, 
another day, you would like to hear how the spirit 
called rum is made from the sugar, I will tell you." 

They all said they would like to hear it very 
much, and before Alfs school-fellows went away, 
an evening was fixed for Uncle Henry to give this 
account, as they both said they should like to come 
in to hear it. 

Questions : — 

With what are sugar-canes cut down ? 

In what are canes taken to the mill, and by what 
animals are these vehicles drawn ? 

How is the sugar made there ? 

How long has it to stand after boiling ? 

Why are pieces of plantain- stalk stuck in holes in 
the hogsheads in which the sugar is put ? 
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xxxvm. Bxru. 

Still-house — a building wbere a vessel called a still 

is used. This vessel distils liquors. 
dis-til — extract by heat, let fall in drops, 
vat — a large cask-like vessel. 
va-pour — air, steam. 

When Uncle Henry told the boys how rum was 
made^ Harry was not called into the room, as he 
was thought too young to understand about it. 

''The crystallized portion of the juice of the 
cane," began Uncle Henry, *' as I told you before, 
is, after it has been boiled, sugar — what is drained 
off from the sugar is molasses. 

*' Rum is made from water, the mud and dirt left 
in the bottoms of the subsiders, the skimmings, the 
washings of the coppers, and any other dirty water 
that is a little sweet, with such a quantity of mo- 
lasses as the person, in charge of the still-house, may 
think fit to mix with it. 

" This is conveyed to large vats or tubs, holding 
sometimes 1000 gallons each. 

''There all is allowed to ferment, when it is 
drawn off into a large copper still, under which is 
a large furnace. 

" The vapour is conveyed from the still in pipes, 
these pipes being coiled round inside a large tank, 
into which there is a constant flow of cold water, 
which, cooling the vapour, transforms, or changes, it 
into a pure, white liquid. That liquid, or spirit, is 
called rum." 

" What makes rum so dark ? '* 

" Burnt sugar is used to colour it.'' 

" How funny," said one of Alf s school-fellows, 
*' that molasses and water should make an intoxi- 
cating drink." 
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'^ It is the fermentation that does that. All 
liquors that intoxicate have to ferment first/' 

The boys said that they wished they could be 
taught something by Uncle Henry every day, as 
they hked to know how things were made. 

When Uncle Henry had finished speaking, they 
all thought they would like some more sugar-cane, 
and, as there was still some left, it was divided. 

Strange to say, though no one called Harry, the 
minute the sugar-cane was brought he appeared 
also, bringing with him his usual appetite for 
sweets. 

I am afraid Harry likes sugar, as Alf says, better 
than anything in the world. 

Questions : — 

What are molasses ? 

With what is rum made ? 

Say what you know of the process of making it. 



HEATH AND BOBEBT. 

Ob-tain — gain possession of. 

fa-ble — an imaginary story, intended to teach some 
lesson. 

I HAVE two friends ; they are both boys ; one is 
called Heath Jackson, the other Robert Morgan. 

Now Robert never looks, or seems, happy, and 
Heath always does. 

I wondered, at first, what was the reason of this, 
but I soon found it out. 

Heath is always contented, he sees beauty in 
everything around him; whatever he has he likes, 
whatever he has not, he does not wish to have ; but 
Robert likes nothing that he has, and wants all 
sorts of things that he cannot obtain. 
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''If I ever do want anything very much," I 
heard Heath say one day, " I just say a little prayer, 
or just think one even, and what I want nearly 
always comes ; I have not to look far for it, and if I 
do not find what I was just looking for, I find 
something ever so much better." 

Whatever work Heath has to do, he likes to do 
it ; wherever he has to go, he likes to go ; and that 
is the way to be happy. 

''Of what do you think, Heath, when you are 
working in your ground P " I asked one day, as I 
suddenly came upon him. 

" Of all sorts of things," he answered ; " but the 
worst is, that before I have half finished thinking of 
one thing, understanding it, you know, somethiug 
else comes into my mind, and drives that thought 
out. So many things are beautiful." 

" That they are, my boy," I answered ; " and one 
of the most beautiful of all things is a contented 
spirit." 

But my discontented friend Robert never likes 
his work, I am sorry to say, nor does anything 
seem to please him, or make him happy. He 
reminds me very much of the fable of the flying-fish. 
I will tell it to you, because if you do not know it, 
you might like to read it. 

Questions : — 

What made Heath Jackson happy, what Robert 
Morgan unhappy P 

What did Heath when he wanted anything very 
much? 

What is the way to be happy ? 
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XL. THE FLTHTQ-FISH. 

Con-tempt — disdain, soora. 

spite- fal — having a desire to vex, bearing malice. 

dis-po-n-tioa — caaracter, temper. 

At first the flying-fish had no wings, but having 
once caught sight of some birds, she becarae discon- 
tented with her lot, and thought that if she could 
only fly, she would be able to see all sorts of beauti- 




ful things that she could never soo in the water, 
and would also be able to get away from other fish 
that she always fancied did not care about her, and 
therefore treated her unkindly. 
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So she asked Jupiter, the false god of the Greeks 
and Romans, to give her a pair of wings. This he 
did, and in great delight she left the water and flew 
into the air. 

She liked the new life at first, and looked down 
with contempt upon her former fish companions, 
but soon the Albatross, a large sea-bird, and another 
one called the Tropic-bird, with very long wings, 
and two long, slender tail-feathers, pecked and tor- 
mented her. She then went back into the water, 
thinking after all that that was the better life of the 
two, but she was then so tired from flying, that she 
had no strength left to defend herself at all against 
the fish, who were now really spiteful against her. 

She had peace neither in the air nor water, and 
she asked Jupiter to take away her wings again ; 
but then he said '^ no," he could not do that, because 
she had asked for them, and as her proud and rest- 
less disposition needed a punishment, she must have 
these wings as that punishment. 

And the same with regard to Robert Morgan, 
and ourselves ; if we cannot be satisfied with what 
we have, most likely nothing would content us. 

But this would be a very dreadful state of things, 
so let us imitate my friend. Heath Jackson, and 
learn, as he must have learnt it, the meaning of that 
text in the Bible, Heb. xiii. 5. 

" Be content with such things as ye have.'' 

Questions : — 
Say what you can remember of the fable of the 
flying- fish, and show what it teaches us. 
Repeat the text, Heb. xiii. 5. 
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XLI. ATiFREDS PiaEON-HOTJSE. 

PART I. 

Hatch-ed — ^produced young from eggs. 
bnild-ing — makings raising. 

Alfred Barnes^ a little boy of nine years old, stood 
one day, on a ladder, looking into his pigeon-house- 

He had a very unhappy face, so unhappy, that 
had you seen him, you would have thought he had 
some great trouble, and what made him look so sad 
was a great trouble to him. 

This pigeon-house belonged to Alfred, and the 
two pigeons that lived there, and flew backwards 
and forwards to be fed, and bathed themselves in 
the pan of water he placed on the ground for them 
every day, were his also, but though eggs had been 
laid in the little house four times, the pigeons had 
never hatched any young ones. 

They had been sitting again for two weeks to- 
day, and once more, at the end of this time, the 
eggs were rotten. 

Alfred was very fond of birds of all kinds ; and 
many a day, when he went to school, would he 
listen on the road to their pretty songs, and often 
would he watch them as they flew past him, into a 
tree, with feathers in their mouths, or pieces of 
stick, or moss, or woolly cotton, knowing that with 
these things they were building their pretty nests. 

Questions : — 

Why was Alfred so sad P 

Of what was Alfred very fond? 

To what did he listen on his road to school? 
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PAST 11. 

De-light — joy, happiness. 
itam-mer-ed — said faltericgly. 
nest-lings-young birds beloDging to a nest, 
ohirp-ing — making a short, sharp sound as of calling. 

One day Alfred found one of these nests, after the 
voung birds were hatched, and in great delight 
oroke it off the tree, and carried it home. 

" Where are you going with that nest ? '' a man 
asked him, as he passed his door. 

" Home," said Alfred. 

" What shall you do with those little birds ? " 

" Keep them ? " 

''Keep them just to die," answered the man. 
" Would you like me now to take you away from 
your mother P " and as he spoke he laid hold of the 
boy's arm very roughly. 

Alfred was afraid. 

''No, of course not," he stammered. 

" And the ' pickney ' birds don't like it either," 
said the man, as he let the boy go. Alfred walked 
on, but after these words had been spoken to him, 
he began, for the first time in his life, to think of 
litde birds' sorrows ; and when (though he was very 
careful of them) his little nestlings died, and he 
went back to the bush from whence he had stolen 
the nest, to see if the parent-birds were still there, 
and saw the poor little things hopping all about, 
and chirping very sadly for their lost little ones, 
he said he would never rob a bird's nest again, and 
he never did so. 

But his pigeons were tame and happy, and he 
loved them so dearly, and took such care of them, 
and yet no young ones came I 
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Questions : — 

What had Alfred taken when the. man spoke to 
him? 

What did the man say, and what did his words 
teach Alfred P 

What resolution did Alfred make P 



PART III. 

No-ticed — saw, took note of. 
floor- ed — covered with a floor, 
co-zy — snug. 

He was wondering what he could do next, when a 
man, who had come into the yard to see an orange- 
tree, the fruit of which he wanted to buy from 
Alfred's mother, noticed Alfred's sad look, and 
asked what was the matter. 

When he heard, he looked at the pigeon-house, 
and said that the birds never hatched eggs in it 
because the house was floored with Jamaica cedar- 
wood. 

I think the man must have been right, for Mrs. 
Barnes had a new pigeon-house made for her little 
son, of other wood, and then all the eggs the little 
hen laid in her cozy house, and the two pigeons sat 
upon, in turn, were hatched. 

Questions : — 

When the orange-buyer looked into the pigeon- 
house, what did he Bay was the reason the pigeons 
never hatched eggs in it ? 

What had Mrs. Barnes then made.for Alfred, aiid 
what was the result ? 



L 2 
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XLII. THE JAMAICA GEDAB TBER 

Stem — the principal part of the tree. 

wains- oot-ing — covering, or lining, in panels or com- 
partments. 

scent — odour, smell. 

wood-shin-gles — wood sawed thin and small, with 
one end thinner than the other, in order to 
lap length-ways. 

can-oes — small boats made out of the hollow trunks 
of trees. 

The cedar tree, that is so common in the mountains 
of Jamaica, is planted from winged seeds which are 
blown by the wind off the parent-trees. 

It grows quickly, and has a very tall, thick stem. 

The bark of the young tree is smooth, and of an 
ash colour ; but as it grows older, it becomes rough, 
and its colour is brownish red. 

The wood is used for flooring, for ceilings, and for 
wainscoting rooms, and it is most useful to make 
chests of drawers, as no cockroaches or other insects 
will go into drawers made with this wood, because 
of the strong scent of the cedar. 

Planks and shingles made of the cedar- wood will 
last for a great many years. 

When the cedar tree is chopped, or the branches, 
or leaves, are broken off, it has a very unpleasant 
odour, but when the wood is dry, its odour is 
agreeable. 

Should food be laid upon the cedar-wood, it will 
taste bitter. 

Canoes sometimes consist of hollowed trunks of 
these trees. 

The flower of the cedar is pink. 
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Questions : — 

Does the Jamaica cedar tree take a long or short 
time to grew ? 

Describe its stem and bark. 

For what is the wood used ? 

How would yam taste if eaten off a cedar table ? 

What are hollowed out of the trunks of these 
trees P 



XLin. THE GEDAB OF MOUNT LEBANON. 

Spread-ing — extending. 
pro-du-ces — brings forth. 
planks — thick boards of timber. 
beams — ^large pieces of timber, longer than they are 
thick. 

This is one of the most valuable and majestic or 
grand-looking, trees. 

It grows to the height of seventy or eighty feet, 
and shoots out its branches, which are thick and 
long, at ten or twelve feet from the ground. 

*They are large- spreading, and at some distance 
from one another. 

The trunk is very large. 

The leaves are always green. 

The wood is of a very beautiful reddish brown 
colour, and also has a bitter taste. 

It is most durable. 

The tree produces a kind of gum, and bears a 
small core or apple. 

Some historians say that the cedar of Lebanon 
has been ascertained to live more than 2000 years. 

The Hebrews used cedar for most costly public 
buildings^ not only as planks and beams^ but also 
for walls. 
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Solomon bnilt the beantifol Temple at Jernsalem 
of cedar wood. 

In 1 Kings li. 18, we read : — 

" All waa cedar, there was no stone seen." 




QueitionB : — 

Deaoribe the oedar of Mount Lebanon. 

How does this tree differ from the Jamdca cedar T 

In what are thej alike ? 

What does the cedar of Lebanon bear and yield T 

How long has this tree been said to last f 

For what purposes did the Hebrews use oedoiv 
wood ? 

How do we know that Solomon's temple was 
boilt of cedar f 
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XLIV. DOGPS LOVE .♦ 

I WONPER how long they'll remember 

That day — (they should treasure it well) — 
When the sun of a sultry September 

Flashed brightly upon the Moselle ! 
'Twas one to emblazon in story — 

Descending from sire to son — 
When a deed of unquenchable glory 

Was nobly and gallantly done ! 

A bark cleft the glittering water. 

And in it, relentless and grim. 
Sat one who was burning to slaughter 

A creature who lived but for him ! 
Ah I well might his cruel lips quiver, 

As circling its head with a stone. 
He flung it far into the river. 

And there saw it sink — with a groan. 

But Fate, his fell purpose defying. 

Detached the dread stone — and in pain. 
His tyrant still lovingly eyeing. 

The dog struggled upwards again ! 
He clung to the boat faint and bleeding. 

One low moan of agony gave ; 
Bat all his entreaties unheeding. 

The wretch flung him back to the wave ! 

But as, with a pluck we admire, 

He rose to the surface once more. 
The fiend, nearly maddened with ire. 

Struck full at his head with an oar. 
But heaven was angrily scowling 

In silence — when giving a yell. 
That rose o'er the animal's howling, 

He tottered, and suddenly fell ! 

* By kind permisaion of the Editor. 
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The waters were closing above him — 

He flung up his arms in despair ; 
But one who had ne^er ceased to love him. 

Despite all his baseness, was there ! 
Forgetting his wrongs, in his passion * 

For one with so ruthless a hand. 
He bore in heroical fashion 

His would-be destroyer to land ! 

Oh, where breathes the man so forgiving. 

So noble, so ready to save ? 
Oh, say in what clime is there living 

A hero so gentle and brave ? 
Our quest would be fruitless, unless it 

Be made among beings that are mute, 
For man — though we blush to confess it — 

Is too often shamed by the brute I 

^'Animal Wobld/' 



XLY. MINNIE'S CONSCIENCE; 

OR, 

THE WASHEEWOMAN'S LITTLE GIEL. 

PART I. 

Con-sci-ence — sense or feeling of duty, 
fright-en-ed — alarmed, afraid, 
wam-ing — cautioning. 

A LITTLE girl, named Minnie Smith, was one day 
told by her mother, that when she wanted to do 
anything that was wrong, she would hear a voice 
telling her not to do it, and that she must always 
obey that voice. 

Minnie was a wilful little girl, who liked to have 
\er own way. 
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Her mother was a washerwoman. 

Some people called her poor, but she was really 
a very rich woman, for she loved God, and not only 
tried to please Him herself, but taught her children 
to do the same. 

" Will it be your voice, mother ? '^ Minnie asked. 

" No, not mine ; it will be God's voice.'' 

*^ I shall be frightened to hear God's voice," said 
Minnie. 

^^ Not if you obey what He tells you 

"You were not afraid an hour ago, when your 
father called to you and said, ^ Come here, Minnie,' 
— were you P " 

"No; because 1 know that father loves me," 
said the child; "and he called me to give me a 
mango." 

" And God loves you, and made the mangoes to 
grow for father to give you ; but, Minnie, are you 
ever frightened when your father calls you ? " 

" When I've been naughty, mother, and his voice 
sounds angry." 

" When the voice you hear inside you," said Mrs. 
Smith, "says 'don't do that,' you have not been 
naughty ; it is only warning you not to be so, there- 
fore that voice is not angry, if you obey it. If you 
try to do what it tells you, you need never be afraid 
of it at all." 

" Does the voice speak to you too, mother ? " 

" Yes ; very often." 

Questions : — 

What did Minnie's mother tell her one day ? 

What did Minnie like to have ? 

Why was the child not frightened when her 
father called her ? 

When need we never be afraid of the voice that 
speaks within us ? 
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PART II. 



Fan-oied — believed, imagined. 

watch-ing — looking at anything attentively. 

squeeze — press closely, wring from. 

MiNKiE thought a great deal about the voice that 
was to speak to her ; so much indeed did she think 
about it that she fancied she would really hear God 
speak to her out loud. 

She did not understand that this voice, whose 
name was conscience, would be God speaking to her 
through her conscience. 

One day Minnie had been watching her mother 
blue some clothes, and she asked if she might 
squeeze some blue on to them herself. 

Her mother said '^ No." 

Minnie wanted to do this very much indeed, and 
asked once more if she might. 

Again her mother said " No ; " and then Mrs. 
Smith had to go out to carry some clothes home to 
a lady who wanted them that day. 

Minnie was left alone. Her mother told her not 
to touch the clothes, nor the blue-bag, whilst she 
was away. 

Questions : — 
What did Minnie not understand ? 
What did Minnie very much want to do P 

PART III. 

Ee-peat-ea — said again, 
tempt-a-tion — drawing on to evil, 
dig-tinct-ly — very plainly. 
wist-ful-ly — with longing desire. 

JtfiNNiE stood between the clothes and the blnc- 
^ for some time. 
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Never, perhaps, was a temptation to be diso- 
bedient stronger to any child than was this 
temptation to Minnie now to squeeze the blue-bag, 
strange as it may seem to us. 

She still stood beside it, instead of running right 
away from it. 

*' You must not touch that,'' she heard a voice 
say, as distinctly as she heard little birds chirping 
on a tree close "by. 

She folded her little hands together, but still 
looked wistfully at the blue-bag. 

PU only hold it,'' said Minnie to herself; '^ not 
even squeeze it at all." 

" You must not touch it," the voice said again. 

For some time longer Minnie stood watching this 
small thing that was tempting her to be naughty. 

Then she stretched out her little hand. 

"You must not touch it," was again repeated; 
but Minnie would not hearken, and taking up the 
blue- bag she squeezed it upon a pretty white- 
worked pinafore. 

Of course she squeezed out ever so much too 
much, and left a stain of dark-blue on the prettiest 
part of the work, that would not come out for a 
long while. 

What had she done ? 

Three times, in fancy, the little girl had heard 
the voice warn her not to disobey, and yet she had 
disobeyed. 

She ran out into the bush to hide. 

Her mother would soon be back, and then she 
would find out how naughty her little girl had been. 

Questions : — 

How often did the voice speak to Minnie ? 

How did she answer it P 

Why did she run into the bush P 
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Oneaa- isg — supposing. 

pnn-ish-ineiLt — pain given to improve some one who 
is naughty. 

Whbn Mrs. Smith came home, and saw what 
Minnie had done, she was very unhappy to think 
that she was so naughty 




She called the child, but had no answer, 
Guessing that Minnie had gone to hide, she 
thought it would be a good punishment for her to 
leave her in her hiding-place till she chose to come 
"•nt of it, so took no more notice of ber. 
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Minnie's father and brothers and sisters came 
home whilst she was still alone in the bnsh^ had 
their dinner, and went out again, but Minnie did 
not hear them ; the only sound that reached her all 
fche time she was in her hiding-place was, for a few 
moments, the bleating of some sheep, as with their 
shepherd they journeyed along the pathway below. 

She felt very lonely, and soon it began to get 
dark. 

She could then not bear to stay any longer in the 
bush; she had not liked being there all along, but 
the darkness now made her feel very much afraid, 
and such large lizards came and looked at her ! 

It was no wonder that Minnie was frightened, 
because she must have had such an evil conscience. 

She crept out of the bush, and, hiding her face 
for very shame, she went into the house. 

Her mother, who was there alone, took no notice 
of her. 

A little sob broke from the door-way of the 
room. 

Minnie's mother looked up. 

Her child was crying. 

Questions : — 
Why did Mrs. Smith take no more notice of 
Minnie ? 

Why did Minnie at last come out of the bush ? 

PART V. 

Fal-ter-ed — said softly, with hesitation. 
lis-ten-ed — hearkened. 
re-al-i-ty — truth, fact. 

'* I AM sorry, mother,^' she faltered, as she went up 
to her mother's side. 

'^ I heard the voice say three times to me, ' Don't 
touch it,' and I touched it all the samel Oh 
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mother I I wanted to squeeze that -blue-bag so 
much/* 

" To please yourself in such a small way, Minnie/* 
her mother said, *' you could disobey me and that 
kind voice which warned you to be good/* 

" Have I spoilt the pinafore, mother ? ** 

" Not quite spoilt it, though the dark-blue stain 
will not come out for some time, and if I rub the 
work too much it will tear ; but that has nothing to 
do with it — ^it is your naughtiness, Minnie, that 
makes us both unhappy/* 

" I won*t do it again, mother, I really won*t,** 
the child sobbed. " Won't you forgive me ? ** 

" Yes, Minnie, as you are so sorry you have been 
a naughty little girl ; but next time you want to do 
wrong, listen to what the voice whispers in your ear.*' 

This Minnie did, and from that time the voice of 
conscience became a very real thing to the child, 
who had so naughtily disobeyed it. 

She listened attentively to its warnings, and 
generally obeyed them, fancying, in reality, that 
she heard a voice speak, and that the voice was the 
voice of God. 

Questions : — 
What made Minnie and her mother unhappy ? 
What did Minnie promise ? 
What became a real thing to the little girl P 
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XLYI. A GOCKBOAGH GIVES A PABTY. 

In-ces-sant-ly— continually, without ceasing, 
des-crip-tions — sorts, kinds, 
style — fashion. 

It was a very wet evening, and th's was not to 
be wondered at, for the May seasons had r3gularly 
set in. 
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Everybody was at home that night. These every- 
bodies were of the insect tribe, and they were 
taking great care of themselves, as you will see. 

No indoor-living insect could venture out on 
such a day as this had been, and many of the out- 
door insects had found their way indoors to-night. 
The Grasshopper, for instance, with his green body 
and long-hopping legs, the Devil-horse, the Fire-fly, 
und such a number of large moths. 

The Cockroach was giving a party. I need not 
tell you that not a single fowl had been asked to it; 
but if fowls had been asked, they would not have 
accepted the invitation, for much as they like cock- 
roaches in the day-time, at night they like sleep 
better, and being very wise creatures they say there 
is a time for everything. 

Terhaps you do not know that fowls are quite 
blind in the night, and that is why they go to roost 
so early ; because if they waited until it was dark 
they would never find their way on to the trees, or 
roosts, at all. 

To-day, as it had rained so incessantly, they had 
gone to bed particularly early; but we have really 
nothing to do with fowls now, only with guests 
invited to the CockroacVs pai'ty, so we must say no 
more about them. 

Perhaps you ask where the Cockroach was giving 
his party. 

In a gentleman's pantry, where were all sorts of 
good things, for the dirty dishes had not been 
washed since dinner. 

Several bits of bread were lying about, and cock- 
roaches will tell you that they are very fond of bread; 
nice gravy, all sorts of leavings, vegetables, fruit, 
everything you could imagine, and the Cockroach 
and his guests were quite enjoying themselves. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cockroach had invited very strange 
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visitors to-night, spiders, scorpions, flies of all de- 
scriptions, ants, mosquitoes, May-bugs, and several 
other friends to grace the assembly. 

Even enemies had laid aside their difTerences^ and 
were present, and friendly, to-night. 

Everybody seemed welcome I 

*' One or two of the cockroaches,'* some of the 
guests said, as they laughed at them, had come 
quite in style, all dressed in white for the occasion. ' 
This appeared to be the case, when one looked at 
them beside the others ; but the truth was that they 
had just shed their brown skins, and had come out 
in their white ones. 

Perhaps you might like to hear what some of 
these guests talked to one another about, so I will 
repeat portions of their conversation; but in case 
there are boys and girls ready to exclaim, as a 
great many wiser people than themselves have often 
exclaimed before them, " What is the use of hear- 
ing anything about horrid insects ?'* before we 
go back to the party I must tell you a few of their 
uses. 

Questions : — 
Why do fowls roost early ? 
Who were invited to the Cockroach's party ? 



XLVn. THE X7SE OF INSECTS. 

De-li-ca-cy — a dainty. 

ap-pre-oi-at-ed — ^valued, estimated truly. 

de-cay-ed — unsound, imperfect, rotten. 

The name Insecta was given, a long while ago, to 
small creatures we now call insects, the word being 
derived from a Latin word that means cut, or divided, 
into many parts. 
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Insects have their uses, as well as every other 
thing, with or without life, that God has made. 

In some countries they are used for food. In 
India and America the natives eat the grubs of 
large beetles, and the grubs of the large goat- 
moth used to be eaten by the Romans. 

White ants are looked upon as a great delicacy 
in Africa and America; the Hottentots, who are 
ixatives of South Africa, collect them as a very 
favourite food, and Europeans, who have tasted 
them, say that they are very nourishing. One 
person compared the dish to sugared cream. 

The caterpillar of the macocco-beetle, when fried, 
is often eaten, and much liked. 

Honey, the produce of the industrious little bees, 
is appreciated everywhere. 

Very probably none of you know that the manna 
now sometimes eaten is the juice of an Arabian 
tree, caused to flow by an Arabian insect making 
holes in this tree. 

Insects are put into medicines, and there is a 
green beetle, called the Spanish fly, which is used 
in plasters to raise blisters. 

Silk is made by little caxerpiUars, and a dye called 
cochineal is the dried bodies of insects. 

Insects agam are tood for fish, birds, and larger 
insects than themselves, whilst they, in their turn, 
eat decayed vegetables and flesh, which if left to 
rot would often cause disease to spread amongst the 
human race. 

Ants and spiders eat a great many plant-destroy- 
ing lice. 

So you see that these little creature^ are very 
useful, and it has been most wisely said, that if they 
were removed from troubling us, worse plagues 
would take their place. 

Now let us return to the party. 

M 
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Questions : — 
In what countries are insects eaten by human 
beings? 

To what creatures do insects supply food ? 
To what purpose is the Spanish-fly put ? 



XLYin. WHAT THE HOST'S SON HAD TO SAT. 

Shun-ned — avoided, kept clear of. 
guilt-y — conscious of having done wrong, wicked, 
knuc-kles — the joints of fingers, when the fingers 
are closed. 

There is one thing we, human beings, cannot quite 
like about this party, and that is its taking place in 
the dark ; but then only a cockroach gives it, and 
he has never been taught that he must do nothing 
in the dark, upon which the light should not shine, 
so we must excuse him, and it is his very nature to 
like darkness, for one of the names which the 
ancients gave to insects was ^^Lucifuga," ^'because 
they shunned light.'' 

"I hope you are all enjoying yourselves," said 
one of the young sons of the Cockroach host, " there 
is plenty for everybody." 

" So we find, thank you, we are enjoying ourselves 
very much,'' answered many guests together; "but 
may we ask what that noise means P " 

Like all guilty people, they were a little afraid of 
being found out, and punished, for accepting an 
invitation the Cockroach had no right to give. 

" It is only one cockroach knocking, and another 
answering him; we can make such loud noises, 
that we frighten heaps of people. We knock quite 
as loudly as a man knocks with his knuckles. It is 
such fun sometimes, to hear great people wondering 
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where the noise comes from, and getting quite 
frightened about it. Some folks, who really know 
that it is we who make this noise, call us Drummers." 

''You must have funny mouths," said a White 
Ant. 

"We have two strong jaws; that is how we 
manage to eat books and cloth, and so many other 
things/^ 




COCKBOA.CH1IS. 
it 



You lead a nice life," said a little Ply, who was 
not enjoying himself very much, because a Spider 
would keep following him about. 

'^ Yes, pretty well when we are let alone ; but I 
was on board ship once, and there I saw cockroaches 
leading a dreadful life. I managed to escape by 
hiding in a pair of socks in a cabin-box that were 
never used during the voyage. It ^aa a safe, and 
convenient, hiding-place, for I couVd feast on the 
socks when T was hungry. Some boys chased, and 
caught, a great many of us, and struDg us together. 
We are great thieves, I know, and not at all plea- 
sant companions, but they need not have been so 
cruel. 

" They were paid so much for every twenty they 
caught ; but instead of killing my poor companiotis 
right off, they let them hang there, with a stnog 

M 2 
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through their bodies^ till they died^ and I know 
they struggled for nearly twenty-four hours/' 

*' How horrid," said the Fly, " how very horrid,'* 
as he flew, out of reach of the Spider, on to a piece 
of meat, which he began to eat. 

QuestioTis : — 

Why are cockroaches sometimes called Drum- 
mers? 

Why was it wrong of the boys on board ship to 
kill the cockroaches as they did f 



XLIX. WHAT THE FIRE-FLT SAXD. 

Ex-tra-or-din-ar-y — beyond, or out of, the common, 

remarkable, 
sur-prised — astonished . 
dis-con-tent-ed — not satisfied. 

" It is not quite dark in here," then said the Fly, 
who, like so many little people, had a great deal to 
say for himself; " that is because the Fire- fly gives 
so much light. He is beautiful ! I wish I were a 
fire-fly ! " 

^^You discontented little thing," answered the 
Fire-fly. *' You need not wish that, I am sure. My 
bright light is often the cause of my being caught, 
and I was not always beautiful like this; for five 
whole years I was a grub, feeding on sugar-cane 
and vegetables, but I was contented with my lot, 
for I did not know of a better, till I became what 
you now see me." 

" Extraordinary ! " said the little Fly. 

What a long word for the little Fly to use ; but 
little boys and girls often use long words they do 
not understand, so we must not be surprised at 
^he Fly. 
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*' Yet/' it went on, " I remember I was once a 
little chiysalis and grub, and an egg before that, so 
I have something to be proud of too ! " 

*'So you have/' said an old Spider. '^I was 
never anything but an egg, bat then I am not an 
insect, people say." 

Questions : — 

Why was the fly discontented P 
What did the spider say it was not P 



L. THE lilTTIiE FLT PBOVOKES THE 

SPIDEB. 

6l088-y — smooth and shining. 

ob-ject — end, aim. 

pro-voke — arouse to anger. 

po-si-tion — manner in which something is placed. 

" How was that P ^' the Fly asked. 

''I don't know, but I remember my mother 
taking such care of me. 

" She carried me and hundreds of my brothers 
and sisters about with her, in a bag, wherever she 
went, until we were old enough to take care of 
ourselves. We were tiny little spiders when she let 
us out, but we could run almost as fast as she did." 

" You've no wings," said the Fly ; " look at mine, 
how beautifully glossy and lace-like they are." 

"I don't want wings," answered the Spider. 
*' With my long legs I can go as fast as I want to 
travel." 

'^ I would much rather have wings," said the 
little Fly. " You could not catch me with all your 
long legs, if you were to try ever so much." Anc? 
the Fly flew on to the ceiling, and walked along i 
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His feet were so formed that he could cling to the 
ceiling without any danger of falling. 

It was very naughty of the little Fly to say this 
to the Spider, for he only did it to provoke him. 
It would have been naughty if the Fly had been 
talking to another fly, but it was worse now, for we 
should always respect our elders and betters. 

The Spider took no notice of the Fly's last remark, 
and only asked him how many eyes he had. 

I wonder if he had any object in asking this 
question. 

'^ Four thousand small ones,'^ answered the Fly, 
'^ and I can see all ways, even from the back of my 
head. How many have you ? " 

"Eight, but some spiders have only two. Oar 
eyes vary in number and position." 

This was all the Spider said, but he looked as 
though he had not yet done with the Fly. 

Meanwhile the Spider was the only guest not 
eating. He said he did not care for leavings on 
dishes, he only cared for animal food ! " 

Questions : — 
Of what things did the little flly boast ? 
Why was his conduct towards the spider wrong P 



LI. THE SPIDEB'S STOBY. 

Con- tempt — scorn, disdain. 

re-treat — place of privacy and safety or security. 

al-lay — check, calm, make less. 

gneer-ing-ly — with a look of contempt. 

''Did I hear you say," asked the Scorpion, ''that 
Spider mothers carry their young all about with 
them P " 

" Yes ; they do." 
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■ " So do we Scorpions. I think we are of the 
Same family aa yourselves. We carry our young 
on our backs for a few days after they are hatched, 
and stay with them in our holes, out of dange^. 
We really watch over them for a menth; but then, 
thinking that they are old enough to find food for 
themselves, we do not trouble any more about 
them. Tour stings are not as sharp as ours, I 
believe, and are they not near your mouths ? " 
" Yes ; and yours are in your tails, are they not ? 




But though my sting does not hurt a man much, it 
is sharp enough to kill insects for food. It is true 
that I cannot well defend myself from man by my 
sting, but I often escape from being killed by him 
because (ha, ha)," the Spider laughed, " people say 
that if they kill a spider they will break something. 
Fancy that ! Killing me would make a man or 
woman break something; aren't people dreadfully 
silly ? But perhaps it is good for us that they 
are ! " 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed all the guests. 

" Yet," continued the Spider, " I am sorry to say 
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that people often knock down our hooses, and we 
ourselves are sacli very delicate creatures, that the 
elighteat touch will m^e our Umba fall off," 

" Does it take veiy loog to make a house f " asked 
the little May-bug, taking good care not to come 
too near whilst he spoke. 




C HunClnit apidar. 
, ...... . Elckj snd elartlc web forming 

[j Onrdsn Bpldtr I Thicker atUTer ropea, Dsltlisr Btickf 
! muicn nm (rom tha coDtre to Btmight lines. E Foot of Spider, 
with H comb fAfltanud to tbo hooked claws. J CIuet«r of nlpplea, 

nereta, thimiKh hoi™ to which the apldor (otom "•- "■■'-■ "■-•' 

I. End of a Bpldor'B thread, whose Dumber of str 






" I can make a large home in forty minutes, with 
large nets to catch " 

At this moment the Fly flew past, 

"I beg your pardon," said the Spider, lookiog 
rather kindly at the little fellow, 

"What for?" asked the self-conHdeut Fly j "Fll 
back my wings against your legs any day." 
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"Perhaps you would like to know Ijow we spin 
our homes," said the Spider to the Sconjion, tt-eat- 
iDg the little Fly with the contempt he aeeerved. 

"Very much," answered the other, 

"At the end of mj body is a little spinnoret, 
a kind of organ, having from fonr to six open- 
ings. These openings lead to many twisted tubes 
inside my body, filled with a yellow matter, and these 
tiny openiags are made up of about a thousand 
smaller holes, through each of which a thread 
passes. 

" If I have four spinnerets 4,000 threads coma 
out of my body at once. 

" These threads are so fine, that anited into one, 
they still only make one single, delicate thread of 
my web. 

" The case I form for my eggs is not at all the 
same as the web I make for my retreat." 

" Are your webs of any use besides being homes 
for yourselves f " 

" The black spider's web ia used, 
I have heard, to staunch the blood 
which flows from a wound ; it is 
also, sometimes, used to allay 
fever. 

" Some spiders make homes in 
the earth by boring tubes, and 
covering the tube-walls with mor- 
tar. Over the plaster-work they 
spin a web of silk, then they bore 
galleries, and form underground 
bridges. To this home they make Lower poitioii ut next, 
entrances and doors that swing ^^^^^ J^^^ 
on hinges." bioksn t^s. 

" AH that 18 most wonderful," said the little Fly. 
aneeringly; " conld you do that ? " 

" Koj because I am not a burrowing Spider." 
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Question : — 
How does the spider make its web ? 



LH. THE MOSaXHTO. 

Pa-vour-ite — anything regarded with special love or 

favour, 
en-a-ble — give ©nough strength or power. 

'^ What have you to say for yourself? '^ asked the 
Cockroach of the Mosquito. 

"Not much; I am not at all a favourite with 
the human race, but I am very fond of them ! 

*' I am a kind of gnat, and live part of my life in 
the water, and part of it in the air. 

" Knowing that my children have to live the first 
part of their lives in the water, I there lay my eggs, 
and I fasten them to one another, until they look 
like a very safe little life-boat. 

" This boat then floats on the >f7ater till the eggs 
hatch. The larva or worm, after a time, changes 
to a pupa or chrysalis, which still floats on the 
water, but now with its head uppermost, instead 
of downwards, because the breathing organs are 
now near the head, and must be at the top. 

" When the perfect, winged mosquito comes out 
of the chrysalis' skin the old skin floats, and the 
mosquito stays on it until its wings are strong 
enough to enable it to fly away.^^ 

" It is very clever of you to think of laying your 
eggs in the water," said the Grasshopper, who, all 
the evening, had been so busy hopping about, that 
he had not yet spoken. 

Questions : — 
Where does the mosquito spend the first part of 
its life ? 



Describe the changes through which it passeB. 
Where does it lay its eggs ? 
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E-Yi-dent-ly— clearly, plaint,)', 
in-quii-ing — seeking for knowledge. 
" It is only what overy insect does," replied another 
of the party. " I sack honey from flowers, but I 
shall lay my eggs under, or rather in, the bark of a 
tree. 

" A parent-fly always lays her eggs on, or near, 
the particular food which her child, when hatched, 
■will prefer to anything else. The carrion-fly lays 
her eggs on carrion, and so on. Why, there is one 
fly who, knowing that her children will have to live 
at first in the stomach of the horse, lays her eggs 
on that part of his body, generally on his knees, 
which she knows he will lick, so that he maiy s'wa.l- 
low them," 

" What is your name ? " asked the Spider. 

" I am called a Moth." 

" And I aro called a Clothes-moth," said anotW 
of the same species ; " because 1 eat wooUen and 
other clothes. 

" When I was hatched, I made a cloak out of the 
cloth upon which I found myself; took off the wooA 
threads, and binding them with » kind of silk. 
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formed a case in which I livedo carrying it about 
with me, 

'' When I grew too big for this coat I opened it 
down the back^ let in a piece of cloth^ and also made 
it longer. 

''Later, I suppose, I became a chrysalis, like 
other caterpillars, and then a moth.'^ 

''How long does a moth remain a chrysalis P^' 
asked th6 Scorpion, who was evidently of an inquir- 
ing turn of mind. 

" Thirty-six days is the usual time, but some are 
for seventy-five days in that sleepy state.'' 

Questions : — 
Where does a parent-fly lay. her eggs ? 
What is there peculiar about the clothes-moth ? 



LIV. EGOS. 

Kind-red — ^relations. 
ob-long — longer than broad. 

" What very busy little things we all are," said the 
Spider, as sideways he moved closer to the Fly, who 
was now quite taken up with a piece of banana; 
" and over and over again I have heard those giant 
animals, called people, complain because they had a 
little work to do." 

" Yes, said an Ant, " my kindred know some- 
thing about being busy ; and don't we lay a number 
of eggs ? " 

" How many ? " asked the Scorpion. 

"A white ant will lay 60 eggs in a minute; 
211,449,600 a year." 

" And how long do they take to hatch ? " 

" That depends upon the climate of the place in 
which they are laid." 
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'' I lay sixteen eggs at a time/' said a Gockroacli, 
and I put them all together^ most carefully, into a 
little oblong case, that I cement on one side, but 
which seems to be fastened with little spikes. This 
case, or cocoon, opens when the eggs are ready to 
come out of it, and shuts up again.'' 

" I only lay one egg at a time,'' said a Fly, who 
had not yet spoken. This was a Horse-fly; and 
as he flew across the room, he made a most strange, 
liumming sound. 

" I have a number of knives and lancets coming 
from my mouth, and with these I draw blood. I 
am afraid I give a good deal of pain to horses and 
people whom I attack. 

'' That is why I am called ' The Burning Ply/ '' 

Questions: — 
What did the insects think about man P 
How many eggs will a white ant lay ? 
What fly only lays one egg at a time ? 
How does a cockroach lay her eggs ? 



LV. END OF THE PABTY. 

Dis-persed — scattered here and there. 

cre-vice — a narrow opening, caused by a split or 

crack. 
pounced — fell on suddenly and seized. 

At this moment a tremendous noise, as it sounded 
to the Cockroach and his friends, was heard outside. 

Two servants were talking together, and the next 
moment in they walked, one carrying a candle in 
her hand. 

The whole party, terribly frightened, dispersed. 

The Cockroach-host, his family, and Cockroach 
guests disappeared through holes in the walls; 
the ant ran into a crevice in it ; the moths fluttered 
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here and there, silly creatures, burning their pretty 
wings in the candle ; the Fire- fly flew out of the win- 
dow, (it was just leaving oflf raining,) the Mosquito 
and Horse-fly following him ; the Scorpion, unfor- 
tunately for himself, not moving quickly enough, 
was seen and put to death, and the Spider ran up 
the wall to a web, behind a press, carrying with 
him, I am sorry to say it, the little boasting Fly 
upon whom he had just pounced. 

As the Fly felt the Spider's sting, he felt another 
sting also, that of conscience ! 

Why had he first been discontented with his lot, 
wishing himself a fire-fly ; and then so proud, boast- 
ful, and self-satisfied with his flying powers, doing 
all he could to provoke the Spider P 

If he had not been so self-satisfied, perhaps he 
would have looked out more for danger, and have 
then been able to save himself with so many of the 
party. 

A proverb says, " Pride comes before a fall." 

Both his discontent and pride were wrong. He 
should have been contented to be as he was, and 
he should not have boasted of his wings as though 
he had made them himself. 

Thus ended the party the Cockroach gave ! Poor 
little silly Fly ! I hope his fate will be a lesson to 
other little flies ; but, as a rule, I think these little 
creatures we call flies, are good little humble things, 
and that this one, in being proud, was an exception 
to the general rule. 

I do not know how the Devil-horse got away. He 
said nothing at all, nor did the little May-bug tell 
anything of his history. 

Perhaps their turn to speak would have come, 
had the servants not walked in. 

None of the guests had time to thank the Cock- 
roach for the pleasure he had given them, but I am 
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quite sure that they had all spent a verjr pleasant 
evening ! 

Questions : — ' 
What interrupted the party ? 
How did the company disperse P 
What punishment had the poor little fly for his 
wrong-doings ? 

What were his faults P 



LVI. WHATEVER IB, IS BIGHT. 

What if the foot, ordained the dust to tread, 

Or hand, to toil, aspired to be the head P 

What if the head, the eye, or ear repined. 

To serve, mere engines to the ruling mind P 

Just as absurd for any part to claim 

To be another, in this general frame : 

Just as absurd to mourn the tasks or pairs 

The great directing Mind of All ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 

That, changed thro' all, and yet in all the same ; 

Great in the earth as in th^ ethereal frame ; 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 

Lives thro' all life, extends thro' all extent. 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs out movtaV part, 

As full, and perfect, in a hair, as "heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns : 

To Him no high, no low, no great, no smaW \ 

He fills, He bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Cease then, nor Order, Imperfection name : 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 

Know thy own point. This kind, this due degree 

Of blindness, weakness. Heaven bestows on thee. 
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Sobmit. — In this or any other sphere, 
Secure to be as blest as thoa canst bear : 
Safe in the Hand of one disposing Pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All Nature is but Art, unknown to theo ; 
All ChaDue, Direotion, which thou canat not see ; 
All Discord, Harmony, not understood; 
All partial Evil, universal Good: 
And spite of Pride, in erring Reason's spite. 
One trnth is clear. Whatever is, is Bight. — Pope. 
Answers to Eiddlbs in Book I. 

1 Mango 3 Sweet- sop 

2 Banana. 4 B.mg tail 
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